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two-family 
House 


This book, ‘HOME HEATING,” is full of information 
about Hot Water Heating; not technical but in plain 
lauguage; should be in the hands of every home 

owner. It explains the heating problem from 15 

years’ practical experience. It tells of the Andrews 

System of Hot Water Heating (adapted to new and old houses), and 

of the Andrews Mail’Order Method, which has built up a large busi- 

ness all over the United States, Canada and Alaska. All the work 
is done at our factory; the job is shipped complete, ready for any 
carpenter or mechanic to erect. By preparing accurate plans with 
full bills of materials (all subject to owner’s approval before contract 
is made) there are no vexatious mistakes and delays. The radiators 

(70 per cent, of the weight) are shipped from nearest distributing 

point. Old houses easily fitted. 


For Piping We make estimates free; send us your plans, ora 

PLA NS Any House $2.00 rough sketch with measurements for old or new house 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION— Manufacturers’ Bldg. 

232 HENNEPIN AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“By two or three witnesses shall a matter be established.” 


FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination, over 











smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 


of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four- 
Track Series” will be sent free upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





PROPRIO OFA NOM FFARR RAR Nn nnn ; 
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Mile After Mile 


hour after hour, day after day, it is the 
WINTON that skims along the road, 
climbs the hills, overcomes the adver- 
sities of travel, carries you where and 
when you please and gives the maximum 
of service at the minimum of expense. 
Its external: beauty merely suggests its 
beauty of performance. 





Equipped with canopy top, lamps, 
horn, tools, etc., $2500; without 
top, $2300; f. 0. 6. Cleveland. 


Prompt THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO, Winton 


peta Member A. L. A. M. Agencies 
ured CLEVELAND, O., ta a a Everywhere 
NEW YORK BOSTON ‘PHILADELPHIA _— CHICAGO 


ee 








Insures beautiful teeth, sweet mouth, agreeable breath. _Pre- 
serves while it beautifies. No powder or liquid to spill or 
waste in use. Convenient and Economical. 


Agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Ghent, Brussels, Manila, 
Honolulu, and City of Mexico, Sold in every city on the globe through the 
export jobbing houses of New York City, San Francisco and New Orleans. 


25 Cents at all druggists 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 









































WF UO SI EO EB CID CIGD CO CA CBSA CO. 


Our Model House at St. Louis Fair 


exhibited in the Manufactures Building (Block 6-B), shows how to healthfully 
and uniformly warm a model, modern home. It also shows how simple and 
durable is the heating outfit, how little space it occupies, how and where the 
radiators may be most conveniently placed in the rooms, and how the radiators 
may be arranged and decorated to harmonize with and enhance the home 
furnishings, however artistic. 


Our model house, of Colonial architecture, is two stories high and basement, 40 feet long, 16 feet wide; all 
rooms are completely, modernly furnished and contain many suggestions for the home-builder. Visitors are made 


very welcome there. 
Obtain now a “ protective policy '’ of insurance against bleak winter by buying 


BBICAN, EA 


By equipping your house with Steam or Water Warming, the cost of the outfit is added to the real, permanent 
value of the property. Our Boilers and Radiators cannot wear out, nor is it possible for them to rust or corrode — 
they outlast the building. They are therefore a permanent, dividend-paying investment, not an expense — for they 
annually yield dividends in comfort, in added healthful inh hold cleanli , in safety —and make the 
property easier to rent or to sell, if necessary. 

ayer to put into OLD buildings — cottages to 90-room buildings — without disturbance to building or occupants. 
State kind and size of building you wish to Beat. Valuablefhformation and booklet (free). 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. 46. CHICAGO 


Be GoGo Seeds Ss Soo cBsFcys 
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If you want to put 
$10 a month 
where it will earn 
$10 to $20 a 

year (without risk) 
simply sign and 
mail me the 
coupon printed 
below. I will send 
you an interesting 
Story about a 
remarkable 
opportunity. 

W. M. OSTRANDER 


162 North American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 























Send this Coupon to Ostrander 





W. M. OSTRANDER 


August 27th, 1904. 


Name 


162 North American Bidg., Philadelphia 


Send, without cost to me, the information about 


the investment advertised in Collier’s Weekly for 





Address 









































Selected by . ; 
HIS HOLINESS PIUS X Spaldin is § official 
for his personal use and in ’ ‘ 
sic de Manly | Foot Ball Guide 
HE UNPRECEDENTED bonor ot an official ap- For 1904 
pointment by the present Pope has been conferred & Mind a: waste cule 
° tle 41 i 
upon The Weber Piano Company. esis Rot. 
. . . . This book 1s a complete encyclopedia of foot ball statistics. 
In designaiing the Weber as the piano to be used in the Contains the wewiy reed rule under which every game moa 
. ° . . ° . Cd P ayec |, @ 8) CIA) articies, reviews 0 e games in he Vari- 
Vatican and in the Apostolic Palaces, His Holiness, Pius X ous sections of the United States and Canada, scores of last 
: : . season, All-America teams, pictures including all the prominent 
(himself a deep student of music ) has added a most im- teams and many local ones, embracing thousands of players, and 
° . h i 4 f hi ld fs other interesting matter pertaining to foot ball. 
pressive tribute to the artistic merits of this world-famous Price 10 Cents per copy 
instrument. 
In the Weber Piano are embodied a richness and mel- HOW TO PLAY FOOT BALL ! 
lowness of tone, a distinctive quality and individuality, a eee See 
. : By WALTER CAMP 
which, combined with Its carrying power, have given It a This book is without a doubt the best published on the art of 
place second to no one of the great pianos of either Europe So; tact aod oony temedion pao oOo eg. 
1 arterback is described by deSaulles, the famous Yale player; 
or America. sible: Ailakseuaalh camsiai Be cds deck caobled ty katona on mane ae 
e P ae Yale team, who shows with many diagrams how the big teams . fort 
; make their sensational plays; Lewis, the well-known Harvard fit perfectly, hug the limb comfort- 
The Weber Piano Company a lA on packager sey «26% pebcsg ayers age gee ably without binding, never let ¢o 
. id, the ormer arvare ullback, tells the duties o' the ae 
Aeolian Hail, 362 Fifth Ave., near Thirty-fourth St., New York back. The pictures are made from snapshots of the Yale, Har- | ¢ of the hose, never tear them, last 
vard and Princeton teams in action. Price 10 Cents ¢ longest, look neatest—are best garters. 
Send for Spalding’s illustrated catalogue of all sports, It’s Free S Sold by all dealers. Insist on Flexo, ¢ nd if the 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and 25c and 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Franc we will supply you. Fk xo Garters in fine heavy 
Boston | Baltimore Buffalo Kans: § ribbed silk elastic—Price, Wk 
= ne The Sf A. STEIN & CO., 268 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
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HOME COSMOPOLITAN AND THE ““TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,” IRVINGTON, N.Y. 


An Entire Magazine 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


For September. Price 10 Cents 


Devoted to the World’s Fair 


Mr. John Brisben Walker spent eleven days in studying the exhibits at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition. 
In order to tie these together in a connected account which would cover 


OF THE 


The salient features ot every department 

Of the World’s Fair 

Mr. Walker has personally written the entire magazine. A great part of 
this was dictated to his stenographers while standing in the aisles of the exposition 
buildings—while the impressions were of the freshest. 

The St. Louis Exposition is nearly double the size of that of Chicago, and is 

The largest and most interesting the World has ever seen. 

It is full of instruction in every one of its thousand buildings. 

In order to add to the lighter side of this number, Mr. Walker has devoted 
five chapters to some of the wonderful shows of the amusement side of the 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Price ten cents on all news-stands 


exposition. 
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IRVINGTON, N.Y. 


HOME OF THE COSMOPOLITAN AND THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME,”’ 


Ir you are making up your list of magazines for the coming year do not fail 
to include 


The Cosmopolitan, ice sw, anc 
The Twentieth Century Home, rr sm 


This latter periodical is the new Woman’s Journal which has attracted so 
much attention from its first issue, early in 1904. A handsomely illustrated 
journal treating of home life with reference, not to the namby-pamby, but to the 
latest, most scientific, and most approved methods of living. 

It has been received with universal favor by intelligent womanhood—women 
««who plan their lives and do’’—-who are engaged in thoughtful study of all that 
is best calculated to make life happy and interesting. 

To every ew subscriber sending one dollar for one year’s subscription to 
the «* Twentieth Century Home’’ before September zoth, 

A handsomely bound copy of the World’s Fair «* Cosmopolitan,”’ 

128 pages of coated paper, 

200 illustrations, 

Bound in Cloth, 

Will be sent FREE. Address 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME COMPANY 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


anP. 






































“No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ 

I beg your pardon, there isn’t anything 
else ‘just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap all my 
life and know what I am talking about. O, yes; I’ve 
tried the other kinds, but they were all failures—lather 
dried quickly, dulled my razor, smarted my face, made 
shaving a torture! Give me Williams’ Soap, please; 
none of the ‘just as good’ kinds for me.” 


Williams’ Soaps sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Tablets, etc., 
Write for Free Booklet, “* How to Shave.” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap for ac. stamp to pay postage. 





Shaving Soap. 


everywhere. 


FREE! Sample Tablet of 





WILLIAMS "282 
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The Way of the World 


to the World’s Fair 


Big Four Route 


to St. Louis 1904 


Write for folders and booklets, 
M. E. Incatts, Warren J Lyncn, 
Pres t. CINCINNATI. G.P.&T.A 


pe 


GASOLENE CARS 





PROSE 








Equal in all respects to the best imported 
makes. 
tomers will attest this. 





Any of our many satisfied cus- 
Front vertical 









motors only. $2,100 up. 


The Locomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn 
Members Association of Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 


1°40 DS 8) 


GOOD WHISKEY« 


Its up to YOU 








FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O: 
ST. JOSEPH. MO LOUISVILLE. KY. 











eer 


DON’T SHOUT! 
The “Morley” 


makes low sounds and whis- 
ers plainly heard. A miniature 
elephone for the Ear—invis- 
ible, easily adjusted, and en- 
tirely comfortable. Over filty 
thousand sold, giving instant 
relief from deafness and head 
noises. No case of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonia's 


The Morley Company, Dept. 60 


19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 





~~» 


Will It Be Your Baby? 


Cash prizes amounting to $500 will 
be given this year to pretty babies 
who have been washed with 


'SP|M SOAP 


It will be decidedly worth while for 
i you to enter your baby. Send 
for particulars and our free book, 
**400 Babies.’’ You must_use 
some soap this year; why not use the best? Spim 
Soap, 25 cents. Spim Ointment, so cents. Postpaid. 
Spim Co., C.5.Knox,Pres., 16 Knox Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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CAMLIER'’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 


New York, 416-424 West 13th Street : London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and 
The International News Co.,5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 


Copyright 1904 by P. F. Collier d& Som. Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 








Vol. XXXIII No. 22 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
New York, Saturday, August 27, 1904 











CONTENTS 





HOUSEHOLD NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER Style 409 
| Height, 4 ft., 4% in. Width, 5 ft., 2% in 
Cover Design . : : . Drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith Page Depth, 2 ft., 134 in. 
: as ists A small-room upright with exquisite tone 
The Afternoon Train. Frontispiece. Drawing in Color by W. T. Smedley 7 quality and wonderful power, in these respects 
strikingly resembling the grand. Here is for the 
Editorials “ ! ; : a ‘ is e ; ; 8-9 first time a miniature upright which will satisfy 
A Pass and an Affair with Bayonets : . Frederick Palmer 10 critical musicians. Like the concert grand, it has 


734 octaves, overstrung s« ale, three wire unisons 


Illustrated with Photographs by James H. Hare 
to each note (except in wound bass strings), the 


After the Battle near the Kwantei Temples. Photographs. ; 11 improved agraffe, and the sounding-board bridge 
if] ; ‘built up’’ of transverse layers of rock maple 
The Notification of Judge A. B. Parker. Photograph 13 cemented toget her und er hyd lraulic pre ssure t 
A Quiver of Verses Against War . : . Edith M. Thomas 14 prevent cracking. In all respects, it is so much 
Decoration by C. A. Winter superior to other small uprights that we will shi 
* - jt on trial to any United States eity or village 
The Army Manoeuvres at American Lake, Washington. Photographs 15 where we have no dealer. If it fails to please, it 
may be returned to Boston at our expense for 

From the Bartender’s Point of View ; beth valbear insletie 





Double-Page Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 16-17 

Books and Plays. Headpiece by Maxfield Parrish, Norman Hapgood 18 Ive rs & Pon 
Five Little Men. story . 3 .  - W. A. Fraser 19 d 
1V.—The Patient Fog Signal Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 


The New Glories of Coney Island . ; z . Arthur Ruhl 20 
Illustrated with Photographs, and Sketches by W. Glackens PIANOS 
De Plehve’s Last Interview - John C. O’Laughlin 22 


Illustrated with Photographs 





4 : | Good Reading for Summer Days. Frederic Taber Cooper 24 _Our new catalogue will be sent for 

is friendly to beauty. Ex- | | The Vindication of Phoebe . . Garrett P. Serviss 27 see —— ot eee 

quisitely cleansing; rich in ] | A Foe to the Boll Weevil .  .  «  C. Arthur Williams 28 righbr eaaetile dectaan ten oo ri. 

medical qualities needed to f | Self-Abasement. Poem. Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert. Carolyn Wells 30 |] trade. Their case designs are models 

prevent s skin-blemishes. Notes of Progress in Science and Invention . . ‘ . ° 31 || of: beauty, grace and refinement, and : 
in artistic musical qualities pianos 





“ Woodbury’ users have more nearly approaching perfection 


fine complexions; clear, THE SHERLOCK HOLMES STORIES || have never been made. While their 


. ; ac aly ini first cost 1s necessarily greater than 
smooth, whole somely pink. || that of poorly made instruments, Ivers 
25 cents a cake 













Conan Doyle’s new series of detective stories ‘The Return of Sherlock Holmes,” 
the first eight of which were published in Collier’s Household Numbers begin- 
ning last October and continuing until May, will be resumed next month. The 
four stories to come are ‘The Adventure of the Three Students’ (October House- 
hold Number), “The Adventure of the Golden Pince-Nez’’ (November Household 
Number), “The Adventure of the Missing Three-Quarter” (Cuaristmas Number), 
and “The Adventure of the Abbey Grange’? (January Household Number). 

personally select and send a piano for trial in / 


your home, with the guarantee that if it fails to 


| 
suit you perfectly it may be returned at ur 
expense for both railway freights. Easy pav- 















& Pond pianos will ultimately prove 
far more economical. They stand in 
tune twice as long as the average piano. 
HOW TO BUY. Where we have 

no dealer we sel 


direct from our Boston establishment. We will 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for massage 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10 
cents in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 | 
pages 9X 12 inches, containing large 
photographic portraits of lead- 
ing actresses and actors 

































The Andrew Jergens Co. ig by om tic Martius kia ER He ‘ ments if y sonatas pianos taken in exchange 
Sole Owners ate mur COMPAN MSURANCE COMPAMY OI INSURANCE COMPAXY We invite correspondence 
= SOF IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 








Cincinnati, Ohio 137 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 






















A 
Swett 
AFFAIR 


DRY CHEMICAL 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. Y, Proprietors, 
Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands, > 
General Sales Agents: 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN, CHICAGO, ILL 
New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia .Pa. 909 Arch St, 
Boston,221 Columbus Ave. Providence,R. I..1{ Snow8t. 
Washington, D. C,,819 14th 8t.,N. W 


Will deliver the first Bond (40 
coupons attached thereto) at the 
end of the first year on paymeut 
of the second premium, and one 
Bond each year thereafter on the 
payment of sueceeding premium, 
the twentieth Bond being delivered 


When a 
Tooth Aches 


PbS u don’t want to hunt aremedy. Get 
dent’s Toothache Gum and keep it for 
GS eh ies—as good five years oldasa 

day. /t stopsany ache instantly—eavity or 
no cavilty—cleanses the cavity—removes 
offensive odors caused by decay—prevents 
further decay. Enouyh in each package for 
60 aches—cannot dry up or waste by spilling. 


eg INSURANCE COMPA 
— q ad . J“ Each Bond bears interest, payable semi- 
‘ are” annually in gold coin, in accordance with 


forty coupons thereto attached. 


















ri i © 
twenty years from date of contract. Yat oT 


isimitated. Insist on getting a... nod tooth- 





ache gum that will not decay the tooth—look for the ; ‘ a ; > insur j » the . ; : 

name cn betes wr er, Gael tr feacting dentists a ii If the insured die while the pe San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St 
0 »y responsible druggists, 15¢; or by mail on 4 HE MUTUAL rg ig j » » © any wi Sent anywhere on receipt of 
receipt of price. Dent's Corn Gum cures corns, g \ WSURANCE CON tract is in force, the Oper three dollars. 

bunions and warts—lic at druggists; or we mail it. '¥ ae thereupon deliver all of said 20 








“The Arch of Pearls,” sent free to any address, 


tells how to take care of and preserve the teeth. &S Bonds not already delivered. " cet eae 
C. 8, DENT & CO., 56 Larned St., Detroit, Mich, i <a a ¥ s a ~ : 
i : Suppose you buy 20 $1,000 Bonds, , se : —— 
re fin it acy 


hs a : 
THE MuTUALLI you receive a Bond each year and 


: Bg \insunance conrany nee = Do You Want a 
i Ms are insured for 20 ye 
Rider Agents Wanted ras See ee =e PIAN Genuine apn ‘ 


The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 
























One in each town to ride and exhittt a sample | ee 3 F r 

Bicycle. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER : BA, 1, Twenty Years’ Insurance, ' ce 4 ™ Hundreds of Upr - Anos: gr ra ed fron Hep Sse . 
‘ — 9 . 5 ’ Ss sed of at on ey include einways and twenty 

Principal of 20 Bonds, $20,000.00 ac ee “ig hard ak Mase sande he. iota 5 


Highest Gras 
Pet Cots $8 to $17 “ 


Best Makes 


500 SECOND- HAND WHEELS 
makes and odels 
good ss new $3 to $8 wer tt ameated: Plano Be 


Great factory clearing sale at half factory atte ¢ ? hm ti : On ted ot ss ns Tika cial — 
cost. We Shi j ithout a cent Z . + 7 ine m i 
Rea ant at retaken } "IME MUTUALLIFE _\ Ihe LIFE eurats 


every bicycle. Any wheel not satisfs actory 

returned at our expe 

EARN A BICYCLE taking s from a sample wheel 67 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Hey oa by us. Our agents make large profits. Write a/ World’s largest mus we; sells Everything kue 
mee for catalogues and our special offer, AUTOMO. - 
BILES, eswing machines, tires, sundries, etc., half usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53-F, CHICAGO 


y 





ie rafeaey dive Seco niy Puncture Proof * THE Mut TUAL 3 | 8, Interest on 20 Bonds ee 4 _ yet al a are wba 
res and best equipment. INSURANCE COMPA i . a Q ) 1s low as 
1902 and 1903 Models $7 to $12 : : Total Cash Guaranteed, $34,000.00 ful i ay ro ut 
$ 5 4 and $165 tin 
- co ae P fully al to 


accepted Freight rates 





Mont! \ Drache s 
fi es noes partion u make a "ig lagi ANOS 








nse, 









pwn in Music 























Chieago 





our 

Collier’s No. 25 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 

Tue Mutua Lire Insurance Co, or New York, Richard A. McCurdy, Prest. Pag Ai sr 7 re gr ta 

You can positively qualify to earn a New York City. GENTLEMEN:—]I should be glad to receive information harmed + with an exact copy on one oi 
salary of from $25 to $100 per week if 4 regarding cost of the Mutual Yearly Bond Contract. only 1octs. A Photo-M 

you learn to write advertisements. Hun sxact and perfect re- 

dreds are doing so now. A beautiful pro- A y , ; ; pr tes 1c ttt We 25¢ 

spectus giving full details My occupation 15 and age sampi 10 . 
sent free by writing to LEARN | Free 

PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY | : ; i : ~ 

Suite 19, 90 Wabash Av., Chics TO WRITE | Name... " Address ewelry, novelties. Agents wanted, 
CORONA /IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, Mass. 





ADVERTISEMENTS fi 
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Tonneau, $2,550 


Light Touring Car, $1,450 


HAYNES 


AUTOMOBILES 





TONNEAU, $2,550 COMPLETE 


The highest endorsement any car ever had 
The HAYNES Cars have proved best every time there 


has been atest. The Official Records of all American 
Automobile trials place the HAYNES at the head. This 
leaves no room for doubt. Buy a HAYNES. 


Catalogue and full information for the asking. 
Inquirers are urged to visit our factory. Immediate delivery. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America. Members of the Assn. of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
Branch Store, 1420 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
BosTon . Geo. M. Brown, 43 Columbus Ave. TOLEDO,O. . . . . . . Toledo Motor Car Co, 
Los ANGELES. . .... . . .d.A. Rosesteel PHILADELPHIA Rose Auto. Co., 262 No. Broad St. 

BUFFALO, Buffalo Auto. Exchange, 401 Franklin St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Pacific States Auto. Co., 
2017 Ellis St. 

















COPYRIGHT 1904 BY THE PRUCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


“Well, how do | look?” 
“As if you used Ivory Soap.” 

































‘Come. Pettibear, well boost you up to get us all some trutt? 
(Bub and the Cub smiled knowingly, they thought themselves so cute} 





Above the wall the pears hung ripe upon the old pear trez.. 
Bub and the Cub and Pettibear gazed at them longingly: 








you—delicious, nutritious, home-cooked 


PETTIJOHN 
—ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S GOOD TO EAT— 


It is a table delight that adds a new charm to breakfast, luncheon or supper. 
You do not tire of Pettijohn. It is always palatable—always good. 


for 


Best 


A Cereta (money saving) Check in Every Package. 














Pass oP 


But Pettibear was not so slow. A ladder he espied, 


They watched with glee while Pettibear took pisks they wouldi't dare. 
hes And scrambled down with all the pears upon the other side. 


And whispered: When he. brings them down you bet we'll get our share | 






































IMPORTED FURNITURE 


T THIS season of the year we are able to offer 

many choice examples of fine furniture for Draw- 
ing Rooms and other apartments at exceptionally 
low prices to make place for our Autumn 
importations which are beginning to arrive. 
For purity of style and good workmanship we 
commend particular attention to our large and 


well assorted stock. 








BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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This is the eighth of a series of drawings in color by Mr. Smedley ap- T H E A F T E R N O O N T R A I N 


pearing in the Household Numbers depicting incidents of American home life 








DRAWN BY W. T. SMEDLEY 























EAT BILLS IN OUR FAMILY have become so _hair- 
raising that we think of dropping journalism, for the 
sake of wife and children, and going into dentistry, 
the butcher industry, or law. If ANDREW CARNEGIE 
doesn’t care by what method he dies poor, he might 

select some half a dozen households, tell them to live profusely 
on sweetbreads and tenderloin, and charge to him, Philosophers 
tell us to live on rice and water and grow. powerful, like the 
We have tried it, and discovered merely that we are 
not Japanese. We are compelled to add another to the list of 
schemes for getting poor quick. A certain rich American, who 
had trained herself to live on one chop a day in order to 
save enough to purchase masterpieces of art, now finds herself 
compelled to change the system, to which years have hardened 
her, and become a _ belated vegetarian. Even MorGans and 
VANDERBILTS have had quarrels over the market books with 
their old and trusted cooks. Keeping a yacht has become 
child’s play compared to eating steak. For years we have been 
steadily persuading ourselves that high thinking was encouraged 
By liberal and varied diet. Now we have gone back, heavy 
hearted, to the old Wordsworthian formula of plain living. 
We reprint certain comments of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made in 1rgo1: ‘*That the leading traffic officials of 
many of the principal railway lines, men occupying high positions 
and charged with the most important duties, should deliberately 
violate the statute law of the land, and in some cases agree 
with each other to do so; that it should be thought by them 
necessary to destroy vouchers and to so manipulate bookkeeping 
as to obliterate evidence of the transactions; that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars should be paid in 
unlawful rebates to a few great packing-houses; that 
the business of railroad transportation, the most important but 
one in the country to-day, should to such an extent be con- 
ducted in open disregard of law, must be surprising and offensive 
to all right-minded persons. Equally startling, at least, is the 
fact that the owners of these packing-houses, men whose names 
are known throughout the commercial world, should seemingly 
be eager to augment their gains with the enormous amounts of 
these rebates, which they receive in plain defiance of a Federal 
statute.’’ The Beef Trust was once enjoined, but it seems to 
thrive upon injunctions. It, ably assisted by its employees, is 
educating the people to such an extent that the next President 
will look about him eagerly for an Attorney-General who can 
reach the principal monopolies on the solar plexus. At the 
bottom of all illegal monopolies is the railroad, with its illegal 
rebate. Jet the spellbinder come forward with clear and burn- 
ing words and help the public formulate its fury, so that each 
party wille be compelled, before November, to lay down a pro- 
gramme that will promise us quiet and innocent householders 
emancipation from the most ferocious octopi. The strikers may 
have been most to blame in this particular controversy, but 
strikes cause us the most acute distress only when their op- 
ponent is a trust. Therefore, the first great practical step is 
to give the final blow to law-breaking monopolies in food and 
fuel, and we can turn our attention to other combinations when 
we have seen the result of drastic treatment of those which 
cause the greatest suffering. What kind of freedom is it when 
a group of round-bellied magnates, meeting in some small room, 
can dictate terms by which the people freeze or starve? 


Japanese. 


TURNINGS BY 
THE WORM 


CKINLEY WAS UNKNOWN, we are informed by the ‘‘Times’’ 

! of London, when he was elected President, even as PARKER 
is unknown to-day. In cold fact, MCKINLEY was better known 
than any two other Republicans in the United States. So much 
for the accuracy of foreign journals which make a specialty of 
knowing something about the leading countries. We think that 
Judge Parker would probably make a safe President, if he 
ignored his friends in choosing a Cabinet; and Mr. RoosEvELT 
has proved himself a valuable man in the office, in 

Ss dyn spite of some distressing lapses. When, however, we 
read about these men in foreign journals we are in- 
clined to cry. ‘‘Mr. Roosrvett,’’ says a leading London organ, 
**has borne himself as a statesman of the highest rank, a man 
of inflexible incorruptibility and of stern determination, even in 
cases where his political prospects seemed to be injured by 
his course of action.’’ That sentence about his political pros- 
pects might better have been blue-penciled by the editor. Judge 
PARKER, according to the same high authority, ‘‘in one of 
those rare flashes of genius and responsibility, revealed himself 
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as standing personally on the same level of immutable princi- 
ple and of inflexible honor as his Republican opponent. 


And the Americans have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
whichever side wins, their President will be a man of the very 
first order of honest and upright statesmen.’’ Now, the 
‘‘very first order’? of statesmen is a parlous phrase.  States- 
men of the very first order come but now and then. — Since 


LinNcoLN we have not enjoyed such a one. In all Europe, in 
recent years, only Bismarck, Leo, and GLADSTONE can make a 
strong claim for the position. On the whole, Europe’s com- 


ment on the candidates is some degrees more unreasonable 
than our own. 


E USE MILITARY TERMS, always, in our politics. We 

talk of campaigns, the ranks, strategy, and the enemy. 
We are ceasing, happily, to use seriously such phrases as ‘‘the 
spoils of victory.”? In seeking nominations we think a certain 
change is perceptible, and from it should follow ultimately a 
certain change in methods of election. The established way for 
a man to be nominated for President has been, for many years, 
to convince certain politicians, many of them in the United 
States Senate, that he would suit their purposes. Lately there 
have been a number who have successfully stepped aside from 
that road to office. Mr. RoosrveLT, on the whole, has ap- 
pealed to the people over the heads of the politicians, What- 
ever his compromises, they have not satisfied the bosses, and 
were it not for the people he would be laid upon 
the shelf forever. Mr. FoLk is the protagonist in 
a brilliantly dramatic fight of the people against their 
official oppressors. Governor La FoLLertre is a_ similar figure, 
Golden Rule Jones was another. When such men win it 1s by 
letting themselves be known, whereas politicians of the GorRMAN 
type, to succeed, must work always in the dark; and the ebb 
of GORMAN is as good a sign as the rise of Fork, Men like 
Hitt, Murpuy, and TaGGart represent the method that we 
fondly hope is passing, and Judge PARKER may in all fairness 
be asked to show before November, by every means at his com- 
mand, that he is not one of .them. The manner of his nomina- 
tion, and his record in the politics of New York, make it right 
for us to ask him to give to us, the people, of all parties or 
none, what light he can on his intended relations to politicians, 
and, through them, to the corporations of which they are 
the slaves. 


METHODS OF 
NOMINATION 


ORPORATIONS ARE ARTIFICIAL CREATIONS for the 
concentration of power and the’ avoidance of responsibility. 
They come nearer, to-day, than any other limited class, to 


being the rulers of our land. What is said about them in 
platforms, and letters of acceptance, may be of interest, but 
is of far less importance than a ruler’s associations. In the 


original scheme of our Government the ruling power was sup- 
posed to be delegated by the pe»vple to certain officials chosen 
by them. Then came the boss, who, largely by organizing office- 
seekers into armies, created a power behind the official class. 
Later the business men, mainly in the form of corporations, be- 
came the power behind the bosses, or, in other words, they 
became the real bosses. So it is to-day. <A small 
minority of our most august body, the Senate of our 
country, is free from corporation rule to-day. Many 
a State is ruled by railroads, New Hampshire, for instance, is 
ruled by the Boston and Maine, which is as much a_ part of 
the commonwealth as the jury system or the post-office. Wis- 
consin has three ruling railroads. We are not yet convinced 
that Government or State ownership is necessary, for we hope 
The objection, however, that 


OUR REAL 
BOSSES 


regulation may some day suffice. 
owning the railroads would increase Government patronage is 
absurd, for the Government and the railroads have one grand 
clearing house of patronage already. Nothing is so important, 
in passing upon a candidate for Governor, Senator, or Presi- 
dent, as to discover whether he stands with this system or 
against it. 


OMETIMES WE SEEM TOO MODERATE to angry _philos- 
ophers who stand helplessly fulminating in the street. When 
we mentioned Epison, President Eviort, and Mark Twain as 
among the Americans who had lived long enough to be tested 
thoroughly and prove their eminence, one load of sarcasm de- 
‘‘Why make use of such tergiversations? 


scended upon us thus: 
For the great and 


Who cares about the men you mention? 
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glorious American people, the only standard of comparison, the 
sole criterion of a man’s worth, is Money.’? We had spoken of 
Mr. CLEVELAND, approvingly, as a Rhinoceros. Our contributor 
objects: ‘‘We, the people, don’t want a Rhinoceros, we want 
a Cormorant. We want the Grand Giasticudus of the Guild of 
Cormorants, who eat up the substance, suck the very marrow 
of seventy-nine millions of damned fools. Long live the King of 
all the American Cormorants, JoHN D. RocKEFELLER. Let his 
wealth be centupled, until he owns the whole earth.’? Our friend 
is liberal in his calculation, The fools, in our arith- 
metic, are less. The people who put money first 
are fewer. They are too many, however, and any 
movement for destroying unjust privileges, without at the same 
time destroying independence and ambition, will have our warm 
support. As far as expression goes, Judge PaRKER came out 
better on the trust question in his acceptance than the President 
did in his. Mr. Roosevett will hardly be able to ‘‘stand pat’’ 
on that issue to the campaign’s end, especially since he 1s now 
supported by the most absolute Wall Street organ in New York, 
and the people are wondering if he has given pledges. He 
needs to be clear on this subject as badly as Mr. ParkER does 
on the subject of his managers and associates, who form his great 
handicap that should be explained away. In recent writings by 
the candidates the Judge is in the lead, 


¢. £ 


A SUBSCRIBER WISHES TO KNOW why we accuse the tariff 
of stealing from the Filipinos, since the law provides that 
the revenues collected upon imports to the United States from the 
islands shall go not into our Treasury, but back to the Philippines. 
Possibly the greatest harm is being done to the islands by the 
stupidity of the tariff on guods going into them, which was 
to have been remedied, after the report of the revision com- 
mittee, appointed last December, was received in Washington; but 
that report seems to have been hidden in the War Department 
on the general principle that. all tariff topics are full of dynamite. 
Regarding our own tariff against the Philippines, the answer is 
that the injury is not less for being indirect. We take more away 
from the Filipinos by shutting out their products than we should 
by pocketing the money we collect. Suppose the tariff were high 
enough against them to prevent importation altogether, what 
good would be done by a clause providing for turning over the 
revenues? Suppose a tariff were made which should almost com- 
pletely shut California fruits out of all the other States, with a 
provision that revenues should go back to California, We are 
in a position of peculiar responsibility toward the Philippines. 
We took them by force, have held them by force, and defend 
ourselves on the ground that it is all for their good. As a 
matter of fact, it is to some extent for the profit of 
our Pacific States. Not to do what we can, under 
such circumstances, to induce prosperity in the islands 
is to commit a meanness and a sin. In every moral element 
it is inferior to the ordinary kind of theft. It is like stealing 
from an orphan. Congress was with great difficulty forced 
into granting to Cuba about half of what ordinary justice and 
decency required. We, who often boast of being the richest 
country in the world, inflict ourselves upon _ poverty-stricken 
communities, and then fail to do the best we can for them 
because we are needlessly afraid of losing a certain amount of 
“oraft.?? If we were a Democratic spellbinder we should not 
talk anti-imperialism, but we should talk justice, and try to make 
the people realize how much the mere lust for money interferes 
with the morality of the dominant party. The President par- 
roted over, in his speech of acceptance, the party commonplaces 
about protection, but his acts, where the cause of justice was 
unmistakable, were much better than his present decorous_in- 
anities. In his attitude toward both Cuba and the Philippines 
he stood morally ahead of the politicians and the business men 
who, as far as determining policies is concerned, are the Re- 
publican party. Mr. RoosEvELT is not to be judged by his words, 
but by his deeds. He emits many absurdities from his mouth, 
but carries few of them into action. 


AKING SO MUCH OF SAVAGES from the Philippines as 
we are doing at St. Louis displeases anti-imperialists, be- 
cause they think these specimen Filipinos will not strike the 
American voter as fitted for self-government. All degrees of 


the savagery are represented at the Fair. ANTONIO, who visited 
the President with enforced Occidental decency of apparel, is 
chief of the most intelligent among the savage tribes, which 














range from these teachable head-hunters to the apparently hope- 
less creatures whose dominant idea is to sneak among bushes 
and shoot poisoned arrows into the back of any accessible out- 
sider. Shaking hands with the patriarch of this lowest tribe is 
like holding the fingers of an ape. The civilized Filipinos, who 
are represented at St. Louis by the Constabulary and the Scouts, 
have had their principal trouble over the color line, the white 
soldiers objecting to Filipino amity with Caucasian girls. The 
American Government seems to be reasonably just in its importa- 
tion of the various Filipino elements. The War Department is 
to educate one hundred young Filipinos, for four years, be- 
ginning this fall, in various American institutions. It 
is hardly the Government’s fault that our people are 
more interested in the savages than in the more ad- 
vanced Filipinos, The savages are certainly much more amusing. 
The average American is pleased by the idea of preferring dog 
to sheep, for diet, and sees nothing unreasonable in the Igorrotes’ 
choice. Nor does he see why the dusky islander should wear 
more than is needed to meet his views of decency and weather. 
When twenty honorary Filipino Commissioners to the Fair made 
their Eastern tour they attracted slight attention, but the young 
savage lad who learned to make correct use of such idioms as 
peach and lobster was a hero at the capital and a feature in 
the papers. The Filipino village at St. Louis may have some 
political effect, but probably the Exposition will leave just as 
many voters on each side of the self-government proposition 
as it found. 


B ee DARKEST FEARS are almost justified by so gross, cruel, 
and unexcused a case of lynching as the last, where two 
negroes were burned at the stake, although they were under sen- 
tence of death. It almost makes us believe that Professor James 
may have been right when he foresaw burning at the stake on 
Boston Common. We know nothing in the contemporary his- 
tory of the world more discouraging. Cruelty in Russia leaves 
us at least the refuge of belief that it may end with the igno- 
rance of the people and the false system of governmente The 
Georgia disgrace is without one redeeming ray of light. It re- 
minds us of that terrible story of BookKER WASHING- 
ToN’s, which we have told before, of the fair-haired 
little girl who said, ‘‘Mother, I have seen a negro 
hanged. Now I want to see one burned.’? The photographer 
was present here to give the last touch of grotesque horror to 
the tragic satire. It was undiluted hatred and love of criminal 
excitement. To compare it with the Spanish Inquisition would 
be unjust, for the Inquisition at least sought an object. The 
trial of the negroes had been prompt and their day of execu- 
tion was near. The brother of the murdered man begged the 
tigerish human beings to disperse. The crowd merely refused 
to miss the fun. The time may come when some hopeful side 
can be seen again. For the present it makes us look upon the 
future with discouragement and doubt. 


LY. TIME COMES TO ALL OF US, man and steed alike, but 

the horse has his annoyances more concentrated in the fly- 
blown month of August. At no other season does he ponder 
so deeply the riddle of existence. In no other month is his 
brain so dizzy with justifying evil. The most patient Dobbin 
that ever stood for hours unhitched in August loses his morality 
and walks off down the road. The finer the equine’s organiza- 
tion the more bitterly he resents the laws by which he suffers. 
This is the period when horses quote their Omars to each other, 
and other literature of scandalous rebellion. Now it is that mare 
and stallion dream of grasping this sorry Scheme of Things en- 
tire, shattering it to bits, and remolding it nearer to 
the Heart’s Desire. It is now that philosophers in 
harness enumerate the ills that flesh is heir to, long 
for the undiscovered country, and: almost prefer the ills they 
know not of to those they know too well. ‘‘Go, poor devil,”’ 
said Uncle ‘Toby to the fly, ‘“‘get thee gone; why should | hurt 
thee? This world, surely, is wide enough to hold both thee and 
me.’? Such generosity was well enough for Uncle Toby, who 
was a philosopher hors concours; but for the ordinary mortal 
who has caught a fly in August, especially if he be a nervous 
man and bald, with a scalp on which some million flies have 
lighted, charity is impossible, and his emotions have more like- 
ness to those which, under similar provocation, agitate the noblest 
steed. Moreover, Uncle Toby caught his fly in winter, when 


nature’s vexations are less apparent, 
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LIENSHANKWAN, MANCHURIA, Jaly 4 
IENSHANKWAN is the first collection of houses 
this side of the watershed which separates the 
valley of the Yalu from the valley of the Liao. 
Swarms of flies hover over the mire, which 
steams when the sun shines and turns liquid when it 
Belated ditching can not at once offset the evil 


rains. 
of Cossack horses quartered in yards and 


heritage 
courts. 

In the four days that our headquarters has been here 
we have heard a few spurts of rifle fire, while the occa- 
sional prisoner and occasional wounded man brought in 
have indicated simply that the enemy has been keeping 
in touch with ourcolumn. With an army of conse- 
quence these are as much commonplaces as outpost 
duty itself, and little skirmishes become what ‘‘warm- 
ing-up practice’ is to an outdoor game. To-day, Col- 
lins, Hare, and I, three Americans, who mess and tent 
together, had planned to celebrate the Fourth to the 
best of our limited resources. For the flag, possibly 
the only one floating in Manchuria on the famous day, 
we had raised an especially high standard. But at the 
breaking of light the long report of volleys came over 
the hills. When they had continued for half an hour 
the call became irresistible. So saddles were thrown 
on to our horses while we breakfasted. It was a little 
early to ask the staff for the chaperon, who signifies 
when and where we may move.  Be- 
sides, it was our national holiday, and 
we proposed to ride forward, dependent 
upon the courtesy of the officers in the 
fielc. Finally we found that we had 
not counted unwisely on our host. It 
was our good fortune and our novel 
experience as correspondents with this 
column to come upon the scene of ac- 
tion when it was fresh. What I saw— 
so creditable was it to Japanese courage 
and acumen and Japanese humanity— 
made me wonder more than ever why 
correspondents have been denied the 
privileges of the actual front. There 
are many games in the strife of indi- 
viduals and nations, but none was ever 
more intense than that played near the 
old and the new temples of Kwantei 
this morning. 


Topography of the Pass 


The pass itself which the Russians 
attempted to take is seven miles from 
the town. We had looked forward to 
Motienling for a great battle. Until 
they reached it, the Japanese were go- 
ing uphill, hereafter they will be going 
downhill—to Liao-Yang. In Tokio we 
heard, again on the march we heard, that 
the Russians would here make their most determined 
defence. Japanese strategy forced evacuation without 


2a shot. 
The old road leading to the summit is macadamized 
in nature’s way with the rocks and stones which the 


freshets have not carried away. You climb upward to 
an opening some fifty feet deep, and here is the Ther- 

mop yyle e of Manchuria—nothing more or less than a cut 
in a fan-shaped series of hills, more defensible from the 


Yalu side than the Liao side. On the banks two com- 
panies of infantry that had marched fast on sudden call 
were resting. The sound of volleys could still be 
heard. It had traveled with us—proof enough that the 
reinforcements were not needed. 

All we could see was the verdure-clad mountains on 
every hand, and the sappers at work on the road that 
wound around the base of a spur in front of us. This 
we followed. It led us down into a valley and around 
the base of another spur and to an open place occupied 
by a big temple of gray bricks. This was built by the 
Chinese, because the gods of another temple, it was 
thought, had prevented the Japanese from taking the 
road over the pass. Thus deity got its reward, while 
generals who failed might save themselves from de- 
capitation by suicide. 


The Temple Becomes a Hospital 


Now the Red Cross flag was tied to the portals, and 
on the massive granite steps General Okasaki, com- 
manding the troops that had been engaged, was receiv- 
ing and despatching messages, while the field telegraph 
wire (run in from the road), with its streamers of paper 
warning horseback riders, passed over his head to the 
operator in the court. At the side entrance a litter was 
being borne in. Within the sanctuary, the feet of one 





Lieutenant Kono, who cut down four Russians with his sword in hand-to-hand contest, and 
the men of his company, who routed a battalion of the enemy at the point of the bayonet 


of the giant blue-and-white-robed gods with hideous 
face furnished a head-rest for a dying soldier. 

In the living apartments of the priest and in the 
court, the wounded had great Russian overcoats 
thrown over them, and you knew by the size of the 
man, or by the heavy Russian boots which protruded 
underneath, whether the stricken one was of the enemy 
or not. All belligerency was out of the minds of those 
who had'lunged and thrust and fenced in darkness with 


JAPANESE SOLDIERS GIVING A WOUNDED RUSSIAN A DRINK AND CIGARETTES 


They were now in the one 
family of the helpless. The orders of the general on 
the steps, standing for the voice of health and 
strength, were as quiet as the movements of the sur- 
geon, who knew no side and no country in his work. 
The Chinese priest who looked blankly on had the 
proof (in his logic) of the inferiority to his own of 
the Russian deity, which had failed where his had 
succeeded. 

We rode on to the original temple of the highly suc- 
cessful god, where you ‘felt as near the scene of action 
as you do when hastening toa fire and you come toa 
side street blocked with fire-engines and hose. On the 
steps were two Russian prisoners with their guard. 
They looked like men who had waked in the morning 
surprised to find themselves alive. After passing 
through hell they were in the quiet of a mountain 
temple yard surrounded by tokens of their enemy’s 
success. The line had gone on, leaving safety for the 
stricken. 

Beyond the temple the road cuts through the grove. 
Out of its shadow, as I turned my horse in this direc- 
tion, came a dead Japanese brought on four crossed 
sticks. He was still holding his rifle fast; his limbs 
were in the position they must have held when instant 
death came; one hand was at the trigger, the other on 
the rifle stock; one leg was bent in the act of taking 
another step toward the foe. A hun- 
dred yards further on the road breaks 
into open ground. This sweeps down 
in an apron to a long valley which ends 
in mountain terraces. With aroad and 
a creek bed at the bottom, the valley is 
cut like a trough between two rows of 
high green hills. Where the ascent to 
another pass begins gleam the white 
sides of a pagoda. At this place, on 
the previous day, the Russians had had 
their advance outpost. On the Japa- 
nese side, to the right of the road, at 
the base of the first hill on the north, 
the Japanese had had their advance 
outpost of thirty-six men in a Chinese 
farmhouse. 


bayonets an hour before. 


Disposition of the Outposts 


Thus far the sensitive finger-point of 
the First Army—an army which had 
come all the way from Seoul without 
a defeat—had felt its way for the pro- 
tection and the information of the main 
body behind it. Both sides had their 
pickets, of course, and the zone be- 
tween them was combed by the inde- 
fatigable Japanese scouts. Behind the 
big hill to the north of the outpost 
was a Japanese company in support; 
at the old temple in the grove was the com- 
pany of which the outpost was a section. At the 
new temple were two companies In reserve cover- 
ing effectively other roads besides that through the 
valley. 

On the night of the 3d a battalion of the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment of Siberian Sharpshooters and a bat- 
talion of the Tenth Regiment of Siberian Sharpshoot- 
ers (making 2,000 in all) were formed under shelter of 
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SORTING THE BOOTY AFTER THE FIGHT 


Whatever the fleeing Russians left behind them, and what was taken from the prisoners, was piled up near the outer wall of the Kwantei Temple and sorted. The picture shows a quantity = 
of captured rifles—with their old-fashioned bayonets that are distinctive from those of all other armies in that they are not detachable—blankets, cartridge cases, wooden canteens, etc. 





























BURYING A DEAD RUSSIAN WHERE HE FELL IN A CORNFIELD 


Over each grave is placed a stick or a stone with an inscription stating that a certain soldier of a certain regiment lies below, and giving such additional information as may be available. 


All the trinkets and valuables belonging to the dead man are buried with him—but as the Russian’s pay amounts only to about $1.50 a year, little of value is ever found upon the killed 


AFTER. THE BATTLE NEAR FHE KRWANTED TEMPLES 
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Two battalions of Russians of one thousand men each came down the road 
1 at 3 a.m., July 4, expecting, apparently, to find no force in front of 
them, and to take Motienling Pass. At the point a they bayoneted a Japa- 
nese picket. Then one of the battalions, belonging to the Twenty-fourth East 
Siberian Sharpshooters, took up position 2 in a ravine behind the hill b. 
The other battalion belonging to the Tenth East Siberian Sharpshooters 
found at c, in a Chinese farmhouse, thirty-six men of the first company, first 
_ battalion, Thirtieth Regiment, of Japanese infantry. Though surprised by an 
overwhelming force, they fought and extricated themselves and the twenty 
survivors of the hand-to-hand melee fell back, 6, and deployed at 7. The 
Russian battalion of the Tenth went on by 3 to the Japanese trenches, e, 
where they deployed in the darkness, after a fashion, and advanced to the 
position 5. Now the first company, to which the outpost belonged, was en- 
camped at the old temple K wantei at d. On hearing the shots from the out- 
post c, they assembled and advanced by 8 to the grove 9, and at its edge 
they found the twenty men grappling again with the enemy. The lieutenant, 
Appréciatiig the fact that the rest of the company could not fire while he 
maintained his position, téok his valiant score by the route 9 to the position 
10, where he actually had the Russian fine, 5, nm flank. The third company 





was encamped at the position 11, guarding another road. It proceeded by 
the route 12, forming on to the line 7. From four until six o'clock the fight 
raged with bullet, bayonet, and sword. In the use of cold steel the Japanese 
proved himself altogether much cleverer than his antagonist. Then the Japa- 
nese, though outnumbered by four to one, drove the Russians out of the trench 
4 and in full retreat, 13. The Japanese reserves were at the new temple 
h, and they proceeded, 14 and 15, with the support that decided the day. 
The company that went by 15 had a plunging and a flank fire, of course, 
when the retreat reached the ravine at 2, with the battalion of the Twenty- 
fourth to assist. One of the Japanese companies did not join in pursuit. The 
major had learned of the presence of the reserve battalion behind the hill, 5, 
and the possibility of its striking his own force in flank and rear. So he sent 
the retained company by 16, where, firing from the heights, they soon made 
that battalion (which had waited in cle e order) retreat. Meanwhile the pass, 
which the Russians had attempted, was two and a half miles away. At 
no time did the Japanese have more than a third of the number of the 
enemy. The fight was ill i the i i of the Siberian re- 
serves, and of the courage and mobility of the Japanese infantry and the 
coolness, initiative, and cleverness of the under officers of the Japanese army 














the hills of the far end of the valley: These men were 
principally Siberian reservists. Of this type of former 
soldiers and migrants I once heard a Russian general 


Phere, sir, we have a force to defend Siberia—in 
these hardy settlers, living an outdoor life, knowing 
how to fight in a wild country. They have been in the 
army. They can ride and shoot. Our giants would 
make short work of the little fellows from Japan. But 
Japan will not be so foolish—never!”’ 

While he was indulging in such toploftiness over 
vodka 2nd cigarettes, the little fellows who fought this 
morr‘ug were smiling, smiling, smiling, and drilling, 
drilling, drilling, and their officers studying, studying, 
studying. 

One of the captured non-commissioned Russian offi- 
cers said that they thought the pass was lightly held, 
and they hoped to surprise its occupants. ‘The surprise 
was of the nature that the elephant gives the man who 
puts an express bullet into its brain. It was conceived 
on information as inadequate as the elephant had. 

At shortly after three the front of the Russian column 
bayoneted the Japanese picket who had at first in the 
darkness mistaken its advance for one of the Japanese 
patrols which were continually coming and going. 
This was at the ravine behind the big hill, which is 
transverse with the road. Here the battalion of the 
Twenty-fourth went in reserve behind the big hill. 
With them were their lumbering boilers on wheels, so 
that the men could have hot soup when they reoccupied 
Motienling. The battalion of the Tenth, without 
scouts or flankers, proceeded in column along the-nar- 
row valley road. Skobeleff used to do this sort of 
thing against the Turks, who had no outposts and only 
mass dispositions. It is sometimes successful against 
an inefficient enemy or a wild tribe that is being forced 
out of the path of a mushy empire’s advance. 


The Bayonet Fight in the Dark 


The lieutenant in charge of the thirty-six men in the 
farmhouse had heard the belated challenge of his picket, 
and stuck his head out of the window to see the Russian 
column. His men sprang out with their rifles and am- 
munition and the clothes they were sleeping in. They 
fastened themselves on the head of the column with the 
clear-eyed fury of a mongoose. They had no idea of 
the numbers of the enemy. They saw forms and knew 
they were Russiaus. It did not occur to them to run, 
let alone surrender. 

It was not worth while toshoot. Their natural in- 
stinct is to ‘close in’’ like torpedo-boats. They used 
their bayonets. They held on, like a small tackler 
holding on to the giant who is struggling on with the 
bail. Their gallantry turned their own surprise into a 
surprise for the Russians. They forced the Russians 
to deploy; they unnerved that long column marching 
peacefully—espegially the men in the darkness to the 
rear. Indeed, they paved the way for the eventual Rus- 
sian demoralization. In extricating his men from the 
melée, the lieutenant had to act as one of Cesar’s 
might in reforming a section of a legion which was 
broken and fighting desperately; the hand-to-hand 
conditions were the same, and all that was of use on 
the modern long-range rifle was the piece of cold steel 
at its barrel’s end. 

But he succeeded in leading those who were not 
killed or wounded to the crest of the apron-like slope 
from the red temple grove’s edge. There they actually 
formed a line. 
and slashed, but all were game. 


Many of the twenty survivors were cut 
While the thousand 





The man who was wounded in the neck 
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Diagram of the operations near the Kwantei Temples 


Russians deployed in a kind of swarming irregularity 
over rough ground, the twenty waited for them on the 
one hand, and for support to come up on the other. 
Enough shots had been fired to warn the company 
behind the hill near the outpost and the company in 
the grove by the old temple. They assembled and 
charged toward the sound of the firing. Beyond the 
grove facing the valley, and on the opposite side of the 
road, the Japanese had made some trenches. The Rus- 
sians were already across these when the first company 
emerged from the grove. The Japanese fired and then 
clinched. It was still so dark that the form of a man 





Ivan, the jovial Russian prisoner 


could be made out only a few feet away. The Russians 
came up straggling, but with the power of ten to one. 
The Japanese were in perfect company order. For half 
an hour they held their ground with cold steel alone, the 
officers using their swords—that of Lieutenant Kono was 
nicked like a saw afterward. The momentum of numbers 
alone should have borne them back. But there was no 
light, and the Russian soldier is stupid. When the 
head of the column stopped, the rear stopped also. 
This they did as instinctively as the Japanese outpost 
took the offensive—and there you have the beginning 
of the explanation of the modern wonder of the East. 
All the four Japanese companies engaged 
belonged to the first battalion of the regi- 
ment—the first being at the old temple, 
the third behind the big hill, and the sec- 
ond and fourth at the new temple in 
reserve. The third, being further away 
than the first, came up a little-later and 
formed on the slope of the big hill to the 
right of the first. The twenty of the out- 
post were still standing their ground. The 
lieutenant saw he was in the way of his 
own company’s fire. Such was his control 
over his men after their ordeal that he led 
them to the rear and formed them in a 
flanking position on the left of his own 
company, which soon after daylight had 
gained the trench on the other side of the 
road. 

And now the second company came up 
to the assistance of the other two. With 
some of the thousand Russians still hang- 
ing on the slope, the mass were still at its 
foot. They had taken no opportunity of 
ground except to find cover. The battalion 
of the Twenty-fourth—with its soup ket- 
tles, remember—was still doing nothing in 
the ravine behind the big hill. When the 
battalion of the Tenth fell back under the 
flanking and plunging fire, they could have 
re-formed with the Twenty-fourth and had 





two thousand men against five hundred. Instead, this 
surprise party, which was going to eat its lunch in 
Motienling, piled on down the valley, and at six o’clock 
the Japanese were pursuing. By this time the Japa- 
nese Major Takakusagi knew all about the Russians, 
their numbers and position, even if the Russians did 
not know about him. The Russian battalion of the 
Twenty-fourth, which was in reserve, could come 
around the hill and on to the flank of the little Japa- 
nese force. One company was kept behind to guard 
against this possibility. 

This it did by getting above the battalion and drop- 
ping bullets into the party of the soup wagons. So the 
Twenty-fourth—and its soup wagons—retreated tov, 
and the lot were chased by one-fourth of their numbers 
right away to the white pagoda. 

When you went over the field and saw the disposition 
which the Japanese had made of their advance force. it 
was perfect. That is much, and yet there is something 
that counts more—perfection in mobility. Far away 
is that cry that the Japanese were merely copyists. 
This is a terrain far different to that of their own land. 
They have evolved a system of their own for it. Con- 
sidering that the Russians are Russians, they were wise 
not to go on. If they had, the prisoners and booty 
they would have lost would have been accordingly 
large. ‘To the limit the Japanese knows his enemy; to 
the limit he knows his ground; he knows that he can 
depend upon any force ot Japanese, however small, not 
to lose its nerve; and, finally, his troops have the verve 
and the mobility to make his dispositions effective. We 
smile now when we think of our fears about the Japa- 
nese cavalry; better than cavalry is it to have the Rus- 
sians blunder along the valleys and catch them from 
the hills. But the Japanese himself is never caught in 
the valley. When the division advanced up from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng the main body always stopped be- 
hind one of the transverse sections of hills, while the 
advance guard cleared the way. What counts more is 
the superiority in training of the Japanese officers. 


The Aftermath of Battle 


All the above is from descriptions on the spot from 
the Japanese officers and from prisoners. When ] ar- 
rived, shortly after nine, firing could still be heard 
from the end of the valley near the white pagoda, and 
as you came out of the grove of the old temple into 
the open, the near scene—tragically witnessing defeat, 
gloriously witnessing a marvelous little victory — did 
not permit you even to look the length of the green- 
walled valley. Here was the aftermath of action still 
reeking. The two companies that had first met the 
attack had broken ranks. Their rifles were stacked by 
the roadside. The field was theirs; their duty, tocarry 
in the wounded and bury the dead. Parties armed 
with spades were already departing for their grim 
work. On the road itself still lay several of the Rus- 
sian dead and wounded, these being distinguishable in- 
stantly by their size, their dark uniforms, and their big 
caps. The dead lay as they had expired. 

Apart were three more wounded, with an unhurt 
Russian Red Cross man among them. He was seated 
in the dust, his arms resting on his knees. He fol- 
lowed the foreigners blankly by rolling his eyes, not 
by turning his head. The light had broken to find him 
among these strange, slant-eyed little men, who have 
already excited Russian superstition to the point of be- 
lieving that the Japanese are veritable demons for cun- 
ning and shooting. It is hard to keep up confidence in 
your god when you are always being beaten. When 





bringing in the trophies of the fight 
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WRECK OF THE WORLD'S FAIR SPECIAL NEAR EDEN, COL., IN WHICH END OF THE FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILE RUN OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMO. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED LIVES WERE LOST BY THE COLLAPSE OF A BRIDGE BILE ASSOCIATION —COMING INTO ST. LOUIS OVER THE EADS BRIDGE 


























HON. CHAMP CLARK OF MISSOURI MAKING THE SPEECH OF NOTIFICATION TO JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER, AT ESOPUS, AUGUST 11 


The new harmony under which the dissenting factions of the Democratic Party have come to a reconciliation has at no time been shown in so dramatic and picturesque a way 
as when the noted Congressman from Missouri, who at the National Democratic Convention at St. Louis openly opposed Judge Parker’s nomination, made on August rth, at 
Esopus, New York, the notification speech to the party’s Presidential nominee. Mr. Clark’s address was warmhearted and sincere and Judge Parker's reply was equally cordial 
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the light came he was alone with his wounded, and the 
Japanese, observing the red cross on his arm, did not 
march him away with the other prisoners, but properly 
left him to look after his own. This was now beyond 
him. He did not seem to realize that the suffering man 
next to him was trying vainly to ease his position with- 
out help till a Japanese surgeon gave it. When you 
knew him and knew Russia, his stupefaction was ex- 
plainable. 

If there is one thing more than another to be hoped 
it is that the lessons which the Russians are learn- 
ing in this war may give the Red Cross man and 
every other common man in Russia a chance to ap- 
proach the civilization of the other great powers of the 
world. It is a sad commentary on the way in which 
the Russian army is conducted that only two officers 
fell in this fight. Is it possible that this war is to show 
that the café life of inactivity has not only proven the 
Russian line officer’s inefficiency—even his unintelli- 
gence—but has shown that his reputation for gallantry 
was won a little too easily against feeble foes? Is he, 
too, under the same spell of an enemy’s continued suc- 
cess as the private is? Will it yet be beaten into his 
brain that with every step of progress in the develop- 
ment of modern arms war has become less a matter of 
hurrah and more one of science, of work, and the calm, 
unflinching courage of a far higher-tempered type than 
a Cesar or even a Napoleon needed? In this little ac- 
tion, as in others, you got the impression that the same 
officers who had neither the initiative nor the mastery 
of their troops to form them and recharge a force of 
one-third their numbers were inclined in that crisis 
(where they should have been first) to lead from 
behind. 


Counting the Spoils of War 


While the wounded waited for the litters, which went 
laden to the new temple and returned empty, the Japas 
nese infantrymen appointed for the purpose were sepa- 
rating and cataloguing the equipment that had fallen 
into the victor’s hands. You had only to look at this 
for further explanation of the marvel of the morning. 
In contrast to the aluminium canteen of the Japanese 
was the iron-bound unsanitary wooden water-bottle of 
the Russian. Instead of the aluminium pannikin, light, 
compact, portable, was the bag of brown bread and the 
two-quart bucket with no attachment for the belt ex- 
cept the bail. In place of the carefully fitted shoes and 
tight leggings, admitting of rapid movement, were the 
clumsy boots, too big for comfort or for getting a firm 
foothold on rough ground. The Russians had come in 









“THE SHADOW OF SWORDS” 


HE spake but truth, that prophet wild and gaunt, 
Whose mortal body in Medina lies ; 
And his mad, fierce words the soul of the world still 
haunt — 
“Under the shadow of swords is Paradise !”" 





I deem that the heart of man is but savage still, 
And his praise of peace but an ill-worn half-disguise ; 
His ““War must be” but masks his warlike will— 


“Under the ¢hadow of swords is Paradise.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


A THOUSAND men as one are slain—tis naught ; 
No human brother must by thee be slain. 

"Tis well! ‘tis ill! It is as we are taught; 
This act is Glorious War; that, Murder plain! 


A thousand men each side—they meet, they clash, 
They kill—for private vengeance all unfain ; 
Thou diest—if thou slay in anger rash !— 
One act is Glorious War; one, Murder plain! 


“A LITTLE SOLDIER” 


A True Incident 


T is the heart of Russia— 
That heart with every beat, 

An inward echo—answers 
The throb of marching feet. 


It is a child’s first letter : 
“I send thee all my love; 
While thou dost fight for Russia, 
I pray to God above.” 


"Tis “To a Little Soldier” 
That letter is addressed ; 
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their clumsy gray overcoats, which tripped their legs 
when their boots did not, as if they were going to the 
rear instead of into a critical action in the darkness, 
where mobility and surefootedness are first principles. 
Besides this, the Russian’s trousers were all too big, as 
was hiscoat. Everything about him was like a paternal 
muffler, putting him at the disadvantage of a man 
swimming in an ulster and gum boots. The contest 
was that of a gamecock and a big brahma. The feet of 
one runs to spurs and the other to feathers. 

The Russian had come to count on his weight. Let 
the Little Father and the priests give the word and he 
would lumber on over the savages. The Japanese—far 
more highly civilized than the Russian—has been train- 
ing mind and muscle to meet an adversary of great 
reputation. His first shock of surprise at Russian 
slowness and stupidity has passed. What he did this 
morning he now regards as the natural thing. He now 
has the confidence as well as the skill. His possible 
error is that he may think that other Occidental armies 
are like the Russian. 

Looking from the trench to the field, you saw pros- 
trate forms, the splotch of white bandages showing 
where they had been hit, or if they had none the sur- 
geon had come to them too late. Parties with spades 
were going about the field searching in the bushes, and, 
when they came to a fallen Russian, bending over him 
and then passing on or beginning to dig a hole, which 
in a few minutes was replaced by a mound with a stone 
or stick which said in Japanese characters that a certain 
soldier of a certain Russian regiment was buried there. 

There was one wounded Russian still lying on the 
field whose proper destiny is emigration to America. 
He alone of his comrades had not lost his humor or his 
faculties for occupation. When I approached him he 
was rolling a cigarette. At sight of an Occidental face 
his blue eyes twinkled and his even white teeth, pol- 
ished by black bread, showed in a smile of recognition. 

‘‘Speak English?’ he asked. 

“Yes. Do you?’’ I responded eagerly. 

‘‘No,’’ said he. ‘‘Sprechen Sie Deutsch ?”’ 

‘*Do you?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘Nein!’’ Then he asked me about the French in the 
same way. Here was his little joke, and he laughed 
over it heartily, just as if he did not have a bullet hole 
through the thick of his leg which had bled profusely. 

When I returned from the field this Ivan Ivanovitch 
of Kharkoff was holding a reception. His Japanese 
friends had made him a stone rest with boughs for a 
cushion. There was no need of his rolling cigarettes 
now. He had a row of them and other offerings by his 


right hand, and he had been offered drink out of water- 


And with it goes a packet 
Of sweets the child loves best, 


Of books himself has chosen, 
Of warmest things to wear, 
A pipe—and, yes! tobacco ; 
All tied with loving care. . . . 


It is the child’s first letter, 
In straggling symbols traced ; 
Five thousand versts it travels 
The white Siberian waste ! 


It is the camp at Dalny, 
Amid the lingering snows; 
There, to the youngest private, 
The child’s first letter goes. 


He reads it to his comrades— 
Scarce more than boys are they ; 
And half the packet's treasures 
By lot he gives away. 


He folds and keeps the letter, 
His answer speeds afar : 

“God love thee, Little Comrade, 
For comrades true we are : 

One fights, one prays for Russia, 
And for her dear White Czar !” 





bottles until he could not swallow another drop. One 
of the dozen around him evidently spoke a good deal of 
Russian. Ivan told them where he lived, and he 
laughed and joked, but for such an intelligent fellow 
he was most stupid about the morning’s operations and 
the number of troops engaged. On the strength of his 
smile, Ivan would get on anywhere in the world, 
Earlier I had seen a wounded Japanese who, too, had 
that gift of good cheer which must have made him q 
rallying point of camaraderie. Half a dozen were ac- 
companying his litter. In the pauses they bent over 
him caressingly and kept away the flies. He was badly 
hit, but still he was smiling. 

A dozen rods away from Ivan was another Russian 
who had the top of his head gashed with a bullet. Out 
of his mind, he would try to rise, and then again he 
would try to find his rifle and his accoutrements. The 
next man I came to had escaped death by the narrowest 
margin. The bullet had passed between the carotid 
artery and the jugular vein. Without bleeding much, 
he had a very stiff and very sore neck. Two Japanese 
infantrymen had appointed themselves as his guardians, 
and were escorting him slowly up the road. One was 
for making him a pillow out of boughs and waiting till 
he could be carried back; the other argued that litters 
were few, and he had better be walked to the old tem- 
ple, and this view prevailed. 


The End of the Day’s Work 


By noon there were mounds over most of the still 
figures which I had seen on my arrival, and the 
wounded had been carried back. Only the fresh spaces 
of earth six feet long, the grass trampled here and 
there, and the trench sprinkled with empty cartridge 
shells reminded one of the fight. The rifles of the com. 
pany were still stacked, and the men were still on leave, 
wandering about at will as they would in the streets of 
a garrison town at home, while some were still busy 
counting the rifles, the cartridge cases, and the tin 
buckets which the enemy had left behind. 

In a little war this affair would have been made the 
subject of songs in the music halls and poems in the 
evening papers. In military parlance it was a disas- 
trous attempt to rush an outpost under cover of dark- 
ness. That sounds as proper and formal as calling out 
the guard. In fact, it was a struggle with cold steel 
between opponents armed with rifles that carry 2,500 
yards; in fact, it had all the human elements and all 
the strategy, tactics, and unexpected contingencies of 
a battle compressed within the limits of the immediate 
comprehension of eye and mind. 





It is a field of battle 
On which the sun has set ; 
It is the child’s first letter, 
With trickling life-blood wet! 


(“Pray on, thou Little Comrade, 
Thy duty claims thee yet ; 
Pray on—thy Little Soldier 
His death has gladly met !’’) 


WORLD-PATRIOTISM 
"THEY serve their Country who, at her behest, 


Against her foes their armed valor prove ; 
But men would serve the World (and Country) best 
If, everywhere, no man to War would move. 


For Best and Bravest War will have, or none, 

And Best and Bravest are Earth's good red wine ; 
That wine, outpoured, remain the lees alone, 

And for the wasted vintage Earth must pine. 


CASSANDRA 


] AM Cassandra, as in dreams of sleep 
Crying, “Beware, beware!” yet none gives ear. 
None flees before the looming Shape of Fear, 
None turns the footfall from the beetling steep. 
Ye heroes! whom unnumbered eyes shall weep, 
] speak in dreams, ye will not, will not hear ? 
Accurs’d be War, that costs our world so dear! 
Accurs’d be Mars, who makes your pulses leap ! 


I am Cassandra. On my soul was laid 
Grave power of forecast. Ye are dead men all! 

The strewn field moans with the departing shade, 
And moaning answers from the empty hall— 

This of the wife, that of the plighted maid! . 

Oh, let the veil before my vision fall! 
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TROOPS MARCHING BACK TO CAMP 


AFTER A SHAM BATTLE 
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A PARTY OF SKIRMISHERS SETTING OUT FROM CAMP NISQUALLY 





The troops consisted of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and signal 


, Washington, 


THE ARMY MANOEUVRES AT AMERICAN LAKE, WASHINGTON 
Five thousand men of the regular army and of the National Guard of Oregon 
Funston. i 


and Idaho were engaged in these manoeuvres, under command of Brigadier-General Frederick 
corps, and were divided into two divisions occupying Camps Steilacoon and Nisqually, seven miles apart. The 
conditions of actual war were simulated as nearly as possible, the two divisions representing opposing armies. There were sham battles 


and other evolutions, lasting ten days in all 
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BRTENDER’S POINT OF VIEW 


RAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 











HEADPIECE BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


A Conversation with Mr. Elwell 


RT in America receives some light from the fol- 
A lowing communication: 
New York, August 6, 1904 
EpiTor oF Couiier’s WEEKLY: 

Dear Sir—One has only to note the degrading spectacle 
of the very men who were most loud in their denunciation of 
the “‘Saturnalia,’’ now interested in the rum business, to real- 
ize what class of humbug is interested in art reform mixed 
up with other reforms. 

There seems only the Catholic Church ieft to hold up the 
dignity of true religion; although it has been supposed that 
both Protestants and Catholics have put the rum shop un- 
der the social ban 

Had the much-abused ‘“‘Saturnalia’’ been exhibited, with 
its wonderful silent lesson, perhaps we would not have un- 
covered the ‘‘Cabal"’ so soon. 

If these men could learn the eleventh commandment it 
would be a most excellent thing for this community. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

F. Epwin ELWELL, 
Curator Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The meaning of this letter is that the curator of the 
department of ancient and modern statuary in the most 
important museum in America is out of sympathy with 
all the best art opinion in America. General Cesnola, 
at the head of that museum, has always been a stum- 
bling block to esthetic progress, and Mr. Elwell seems 
to be a worthy adjutor. His letter, which is a response 
to what was written in this department last month about 
Biondi and the ‘‘Saturnalia,’’ shows more heat than 
light. If his allegation about the connection between 
rum and opposition to Biondi’s work has any founda- 
tion more substantial than a dream, Mr. Elwell would 
perform a public service by letting the facts be known. 

It would also be pleasant to understand more clearly 
the exact connection between the artistic controversy 
and the Cat ms or any other Church. 

As to the ‘‘Cabal,’’ Mr. Elwell, occupying a position 
where he is supposed to know and care something about 
art, merely uses a hostile term to represent all the best 
sculptors in America. They are too busy to be an asso- 
ciation for pulling wires. That is left to men without 
a job. It was unwise for the sculptors’ society to inter- 
fere at all, in this particular episode, but although that 
association contains mediocrities and nullities, the 
ablest sculptors are there also. They unanimously re- 
fused to go off, with Mr. Partridge and form another 
**Cabal.’’ 
tears of Mr. 


From this, among other causes, spring the 
Elwell. 


Let us omit the point about what 





PERCY MACKAYE 


the society did and look at the deeper question of 
standards involved. If Mr. Elwell can find any artist 
of the first rank in America, sculptor, architect, or 
painter, to agree with his estimate of the ‘‘Saturnalia,’ 
he will do something to save himself and the Metro- 
politan Museum from the undignified position in which 
the Biondi row has left them. 

Which eleventh commandment does Mr. Elwell 
mean? In cryptic quality his style makes George 
Meredith and Browning lucid by comparison. 

The foremost artists in every line think the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan a disgrace to New York and 
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By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


the United States. Mr. Elwell does not agree with 
them. It will be a pleasure to CoLLIER’s at any time 
to give a fuller hearing to his side of a controversy 
which must end, sooner or later, in an entire cleaning 
out of all that he and General Cesnola stand for, and 
the introduction of what he sarcastically calls art 
reform, which merely means art standards in the Mu- 
seums worthy of the country which stands second to- 
day, among the nations of the Western world, in land- 
scape painting, first or second in sculpture, first or 
second in architecture, and boasts that the greatest 
portrait painter of the day is hers by blood at least. 
The first-rate artists are nearly enough in agreement 
in their opinions on controverted questions generally, 
as they are on the principles now being fought about 
in Washington and New York. It is second and third 
rate artists who are in line with the suspicions and 
prejudices ot the more untutored public, and endeavor 
to work up distrust of the men who are giving to 
American art the position which it is rapidly assuming. 


A Real Dramatic Poet 


F all the plays that incumber my desk, most are 
without form and void. Sometimes there is a bit 
of movement, character, or style, which looks like 

a germ of future strength, but seldom indeed does a 
play chance along which is practical and at the same 
time literature. Such a piece now lies before me. 

Percy Mackaye is a poet and a dramatist. I should 
not be surprised if he took some day in America a posi- 
tion like that held by Stephen Phillips in England. 
Some of his verses have been published in periodicals, 
and have lyric beauty. His one published play, ‘‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ in spite of its undramatic 
theme, shows poetic and dramatic gift. The drama 
now upon my desk is as unmistakably dramatic as it is 
full of imagination. ‘The author has started with the 
idea which Hawthorne sketched humorously in ‘‘ Feath- 
ertop,’’ an idea which, a satirist would add, is more 
familiar to the public in ‘‘The Wizard of Oz’’—a scare- 
crow become a living man. On this theme Mr. Mac- 
kaye has built what he exactly calls a tragedy of the 
ludicrous. The first act gives the creation of the scare- 
crow man, and reveals the witch's plot to punish with 
this prodigy the lover who betrayed her youth. The 
second and third acts are full of power. The former 
betrayer, now a Judge of dignity and station, has 
adopted a girl, to whom the scarecrow, as a foreign 
nobleman, now makes love. All are deceived except 
the Justice, who is kept silent by threats from the fiend 
who prompts the scarecrow. The comedy is as fine as 
the drama is intense. The opportunities, for an actor 
capable of the weird, are peculiar. ‘Tree or Mansfield, 
or even, perhaps, a less firmly established character 
actor, like Arnold Daly, would find the part excep- 
tional. The scarecrow is passed upon the Judge as the 
hell-born child of his youthful escapade. Richard, the 
young girl’s affianced lover, also has a faint suspicion 
of the truth: 

The Fustice. Cynthia!—a crested seal! 

Dickon (the Fiend). His lordship’s crest, sir; rooks rampant. 

Rachel (the fiancee). Have you noticed his bearing, Richard? What 
personal distinction !—what inbred nobility! Every inch a true lord. 

Richard. He may be a lord, my dear, but he walks like a broomstick. 

The scarecrow lives only while he smokes, and the 
devil-inspired explanations of his smoking in society 
form dialogue of rare humor. The torture of the 
Justice, the naivete of the minor characters and the 
heroine, the wit and ingenuity of the fiend, the rest- 
lessness of Richard, and the grotesque nobility of the 
scarecrow are worked along in scenes of sure dramatic 
power, rising strikingly into the supernatural, with 
accompaniment of cawing.rooks. Many an attempt has 
been made to dramatize ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’’ but Mr. 
Mackaye is probably the only American who could 
handle with success a Hawthorne theme. The play is 
original, not only in the full dramatic structure built 
upon the merely sketched foundation; not only in in- 
vented characters, scenes, and dialogue; but also in the 
skilful metamorphosis into a tragic fancy, differing so 
essentially from the airy graces of Hawthorne’s story. 


The Author of “Hazel Kirke” 


MACKAYE comes naturally by his dramatic 

M‘: gifts, for his father was Steele Mackaye, author 
of ‘‘Hazel Kirke,’’ ‘Paul Kauvar,”’ ‘‘In Spite of 

All,”’ ‘‘Dakola,’’ “Rose Michel,’’ and many other plays. 
The father’s strange conglomeration of tendencies— 
he was painter, lecturer, dramatist, manager, actor, and 
inventor—have become differentiated in hissons. One, 
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now dead, was an actor of promise. One is a chemist 
by profession, with excursions in philosophy. The 
youngest studies forestry. A patent lawyer, Harold 
Steele Mackaye, published this season a novel called 
“The Panchronicon.’’ Percy Mackaye’s interests have 
never wandered from the drama. As achild he was 
his father’s companion, before and behind the scenes. 
The boy was about a dozen years old when the two first 
went together toa Shakespeare play. ‘‘It is the form,” 
said the son, no doubt in more childish language, ‘‘that 
has made it live.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the father, ‘‘it is the 
passion and emotion.’’ The literary instinct was never 
carried so far in Steele Mackaye as the more primitive 





STEELE MACKAYE 


sense of life. His career was that of one overflowing 
with vitality. As a boy he studied painting under 
Hunt, and then went to Paris, where he lived and 
talked and painted in the studios of famous men. 
Friendship with Delsarte led to his introducing the 
Delsarte system to America. Enthusiasm for those 
doctrines led him to illustrate them on the stage, and 
he helped to write the play ‘‘ Monaldi,’’ with a sculptor 
for hero, to elucidate more graphically the gospel of 
Delsarte. He produced it in England, where he also 
took the part of Hamlet, although as a rule he acted 
only when his convenience as a manager invited. For 
teaching the Delsarte systein his terms rose to $15 for 
half an hour, but his enthusiastic nature sometimes 
multiplied the half-hour into four while succeeding 
pupils had to wait. When he opened the Madison 
Square, ‘‘Hazel Kirke’’ was put on as a stop-gap, be- 
cause Charles Reade’s new version of ‘‘Masks and 
Faces’’ was not quite ready. ‘Hazel Kirke’’ ran four 
hundred nights and was shut off to make room for Wil- 
liam Gillette’s long-postponed ‘‘Professor.’’ Having 
trouble with his associates, Mackaye started the Ly- 
ceum. His xctivities during this period included the 
invention of a double stage, ‘the installation of the first 
theatre-ventilating apparatus, and the foundation of 
a school of acting, assisted by Franklin Sargent, now 
at the head of the principal American dramatic school. 
Last of all his schemes was the Mackaye Spectatorium 
at the Chicago Fair of 1893. It failed then for lack of 
funds, and just as Mackaye believed that he had proved 
its practicability, later, with a smalier model, he died, 
with his mind full of science, art, and every human 
interest. 


Names and the Thing 


OURNALISM moves rapidly, but even journalism 
: | has delays. As COLLIER’S is to have actual reviews 
of books and plays when its Review Number is in- 
stalled, the last moment for a proper title to this 
department of essays on the arts recedes with the re- 
cession of that new number. As the Review Number 
has been postponed, and the ideal name for this de- 
partment has not appeared, the old, inaccurate one can 
be continued, if need be, for several months. 
‘‘Readings and Reflections’’ attracted me, but in part 
of the months there will be no reading. 
‘‘The Literary Dude’’ produced hilarity in the office, 


























as it was deemed to fit the crime; but a joke will hardly 
last forever. : y 

‘Halts by the Roadside’’ contains a fit idea too sen- 
timentally expressed. 

‘Palettes of the Times,”’ from Ben Jonson, modified 
into Tastes of the Time, would be right were CoLLIER’s 
a more literary and a less popular publication. 

From a mass of suggestions, ranging from the hack- 
neyed to the bizarre, and from the felicitous to the 
absurd, these come nearest to the editorial desire. 


Poetry and Youth 


older is whether we lose poetic feeling as our 
youth recedes. Darwin’s case is often quoted as 
the type. Reading, the other day, a poem that was a 
favorite of my college days, I wondered whether it 
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Or of the questions we ask ourselves as we grow 
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might not be true of others also, that, although we may 
enjoy poetry no less as the years pass, it is harder to 
branch out in new poetic directions. The poems and 
poets we read are those we learned to read when the 
mind was soft and our habits not yet formed. Later, 
when we are led toa new masterpiece, we are able to ‘‘see, 
not feel, how beautiful it is.’ The keenest pleasure 
comes from beauties which have reverberated in us 
many times. No newly discovered play by Shake- 
speare, however great, could give me the emotions 
raised by those which have played upon my nature 
every year since the early teens. This line of thought 
was started by a little book of verses, which lay upon 
the table of a friend, and carried me back to college 
days, when half a dozen lines of mere translation con- 
vinced a group of youthful editors that William Vaugn 
Moody was a poet. In this collection only one poem 
from Mr. Moody’s college work was included, and that 
I liked it best in the collection proved more about 
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youth and later life than about the relative merits of 
the poems. It now reads thus: 


HARMONIES 
This string upon my harp was best beloved; 
I thought I knew its secrets through and through; 
Till an old man, whose young eyes lightened blue 
’Neath his white hair, bent over me and moved 
His fingers up and down, and broke the wire 
To such a laddered music, rung on rung, 
As from the patriarch’s pillow skyward sprung 
Crowded with wide flung wings and feet of fire. 
O vibrant heart! So metely tuned and strung 
That any untaught hand can draw from thee 
One clear gold note that makes the tired years young— 
What of the time when Love had whispered me 
Where slept thy nodes, and my hand pausefully 
Gave to the dim harmonics voice and tongue? 


In the original form, as I remember it, the last lines 
speak of the time when love shall whisper the secrets 
which now are put into the past, and that change seems 
to me unpoetical and sad. 


MEN 








their entire time and attentio: to looking for trouble. 
The present tale deals with an experiment in dynamics. 
others will be published in successive Household Numbers under the following titles: ‘‘The Awakening of Rastus,” and 


This is the fourth story of a series of six tales dealing with the adventures of Aleck, Teddy, Cyril, Jimmy, and Stewart, five youngsters who devote 
in this quest they are peculiarly successful, as is shown by these recitals of their adventures. 
The previous stories appeared in the June, July, and August Household Numbers. The 


“A Gaudy Combat” 








iV.—TRE PATIENT FOG: SIGHAL 


signal, and a wrist watch, and a toy of mysteri- 
ous delight, became a potent factor, a Franken- 
stein, an old man of the sea to its possessor, Aleck 
Graham. And yet it was wealth—it was a lever to 
move all other boys to compliance; the loan of it for 
half a day was a favor to be bought with marbles, or a 
top, or a ripe peach. ’ 
Its owner, the Graham of Scotch thrift, went the 
length of farming it out for real money. | 
Cyril Baker paid two cents for the privilege of carry- 
ing it one day; and Tootie Drummond gave a lien for 
equal rights in the first five cents he might earn, and 
became proprietor of the tin-inclosed 
dynamite for a day and night. 


Te guileless shiny little tin box that was a fog 


bottomed bit of road from the shed, and they could let 
the buggy sizzle over the fog signal and see what it 
would do to the vehicle when it busted. 

Very cheerfully they took up Jimmie’s idea, ac- 
cepting his assurance that his ‘‘dad’’ was away from 
home. 

Aleck placed the tin-covered dynamite on the drive- 
way; the others shoved the buggy out a little. ‘‘Let 
her go!”’ yelled Teddy, and merrily enough it clattered 
down the hill, missing the small object and taking three 
pickets from a fence in the hollow. 

‘‘Guess we skew-geed the wheels anyhow,”’ declared 
Teddy, as they laboriously pulled the buggy up again. 


This catastrophe proved the fallacy of Jimmie’s in- 
formation as to his father’s absence from home. ‘The 
crash brought the reverend gentleman from his study; 
he issued forth with alacrity. ‘The boys departed with 
even greater speed, Aleck taking the instrument of 
misfortune with him. Even little Jimmie fled—un- 
dutifully turned a back upon his irate father and fled. 
And as his little feet pattered down the road, he la- 
mented: ‘‘I’ll get licked—I’ll get an awful welting, 
‘cause the buggy’s smashed—it wasn’t my fault.”’ 

“Tell yer father we did it, kid, and shut up blubber- 
ing—then he won't lick you,”’ panted Aleck, as he scut- 
tled along beside the little fellow. 

‘Bet you we’ll all get licked,’ said 
Tootie, when they made a halt, blocks 
away. ‘‘My dad said ine’d strap me the 





Even in that brief time he put his sis- 
ter’s nerves out of gear for a month by 
threatening to ‘‘bust’’ the explosive 
thing in the house. : 

It was Jack Woolley, the much wise, 
the oracle, who imparted to Aleck the 
secret of the fog signal’s mysterious use. 
But éven Jack knew nothing of the frac- 
tion of dynamite it contained, nor of its 
virility—just that it made a noise when 
run over, or ‘‘busted,’’ as he put it. 

Aleck had promised Ted, and Brownie, 
and Tootie that he would bust it some 
day—yes, some day; but in the meantime 
it was a power, and he was wise enough 
in his boyhood to feel that a shattered fog 
signal would be but a bit of tin. So he 
nursed the influence; as the Spartan boy 
carried the fox within his rough shirt, 
Aleck homed the explosive signal on his 
wrist. 

At school he hid it in his desk, and at 
night it rested beneath his pillow; with 
gravity many times a day he gave the 
boys correct time from it. 

Aleck had chores to do at home. He 
brought up coal for the kitchen stove. 
Once the signal fell with strong clatter 
from his wrist to the brick floor of the 
cellar. ‘‘Golly!’’ he told the boys later; 
‘‘blamed if I didn’t think the darned old 
thing would get busted sure, an’ we’d ’a’ 
lost all the fun.”’ 

The next time he laid it on the stove 
as he picked up the scuttle, and it was 
pushed about among flatirons and pots 
by Cook Jane, who was quite ignorant of 
its volcanic tendency. 

Considering everything, its tempta- 
tions, it must be said that the fog signal 
was wonderfully tolerant of abuse. It 
even became somewhat of a protection to 
its wearer. His threat to strike one of the 
other boys with it generally averted war. 

But in time the glamour of its compel- 
ling influence began to wear off. The 
boys tired of following Aleck wherever 
he led them —fishing trips to streams de- 
void of fish, bird nesting where there 
were no nests; Tootie even helped him 
with his chores-—and all because of in- 
definite promises from Aleck that he 
would bust the signal. So some real e 
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next thing we broke.”’ 

‘“‘B’lieve I'll throw the blamed thing 
in Lawson’s pond,’’ muttered Aleck in 
disgust. ‘‘Don’t believe it’ll bust any- 
way—bet there ain't nothin’ in it. Guess 
I'll throw it in to-night when it gets 
dark,” he continued reflectively. 

‘I’m goin’ home,’’ remarked Toctie. 

‘Don’t go home, fellers,’’ pleaded Jim- 
mie; ‘‘let me go home with you, Stubs; 
will you—do, Teddy?”’ 

‘Go to yer Auntie’s, Jimmie,’’ advised 
Tootie, always full of resource; ‘‘tell her 
you’re afraid, an’ that you didn’t do 
nothin’, an’ that your dad’s awful cross 
—she’ll hide you, an’ your maw ’Il get 
lonesome — p’raps she'll think you’ve 
gone an’ drownded yourself, or got run 





‘“That’s a bully way, kid,’’ chipped in 
Cyril. ‘‘I did that onct when I broke 
the big window.”’ 

“I’m goin’ home, fellers,’’ repeated 
Stubs monotonously. 

‘‘So’m I,” added Tootie, and Jimmie in 
despair went to his aunt’s. 

Aleck forgot all about the pond as a 
receptacle for the fog signal, and in the 
morning, his fear having departed some- 
what, hunted up Cyril. 

“I know a jim-dandy place to bust 
it,’’ he confided: ‘‘up to Lawson’s mill. 
They've got a funny little track there, a 
real iron track that we can put it on, an’ 
when Old Bill pushes the car that they 
put the boards on over it, bet you any- 
thin’ it’ll go off.”’ 

‘‘Jiminie!”’ exclaimed Brownie. ‘Say, 
Aleck, won’t that be great? It’ll scare 
Old Bill—p’raps he’ll give us a lickin’,”’ 
he added fearfully. 

‘‘No, he won’t neither—can’t we hide 
after we put it on?”’ 

‘*Let’s go and get Stubs.’”’ 

‘‘No, we’ll just go by ourselves.’ 

The track alluded to by Aleck ran from 
one part of the mill to the other on an 
elevated way over the road. 

“Say, Aleck,’’ whispered Cyril, when 
they had fastened the fog signal to the 
small iron rail, just above the road, ‘‘no- 
body ain’t see us, let’s go in and help Bill 
take the boards off, then he’ll let us ride 











efforts were made to bring about the 
desired event. 

In the very first serious attempt, the 
*bus was hit upon asa likely vehicle; of 
course, the driver was not consulted. 

A dozen times Aleck placed the torpedo on the hard 
graveled road just before the ’bus swung around the 
hotel corner, but the wheels always missed fire—it was 
difficult to gauge just where a wheel would or would not 
run. Then they lay in wait for farmers’ wagons com- 
ing up the main street—they were steadier. Nothing 
came of it, except one or two cuts from the whips of 
suspicious teamsters. 

Then little Jimmie Maclean was seized with a bril- 
liant idea. His father had a buggy that was generally 
in the driving shed. There was a sharp-inclined, hard- 





The boy was led into the house, where the doctor took stitches in the great gash in his face bust. 


‘‘You hold the blamed tin thing, Aleck,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘an’ steer it so’s the wheels ’Il run over it.”’ 

Once more the buggy was cut adrift with racing 
speed, and little Jimmie, clinging too long to his shaft, 
the front axle kinked, and the rig curved gracefully 
through the flower garden until a hind wheel clove a 
glass-covered hotbed like a knife cutting cake. It con- 
tained no plants at that season, but the structure was 
quite demolished. Incidentally, in its parabolic voyage 
the rig had caromed off a beehive and the honey- 
brewers were out in a second attending to business. 


back on the old car, an’ we can hear it 

He won’t know we put it on—any- 
way we can run if he goes to ketch us— 
will you, Aleck?” 

Graham hesitated. It seemed like shaking hands 
with trouble. 

‘Guess you’re afraid,’’ taunted Cyril. ‘I wouldn’t 
be—I ain’t ’fraid of Old Bill; he’s got lumbago an’ 
couldn’t kick a feiler.”’ 

‘“‘No, I ain’t afraid; only if we was down on the road 
we could see it bust. P’raps it’ll blow up the car, an’ 
we could see it tumble.”’ 

“If you ain’t afraid let’s go on the car—will you, 
Aleck?”’ 

Cyril’s insinuation had its effect—Aleck couldn’t 
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stand the accusation o. cowardice, and Old Bill, to his 
quiet delight, soon had two willing helpers at work un- 
loading the lumber. 

“Git on en hev a ride, boys,’’ he said cheerfully, 
when the last board had been shifted. 

It was slightly down grade back, and the old gentle- 
man, giving the car a start, sat on it, his legs dangling 
over the side, unconscious of the probability that if the 
fog signal which was on that rail exploded he would 
lose 4 heel, or a few toes, or perhaps even a leg. In 
justice to the two conspirators it must be said that they 
had no idea of such catastrophe. 

“Sit stili,"” commanded Bill. ‘‘What y’u jigglin’ 
round ‘bout—yei’ll fall off an’ break yer necks. My! 
what in Jeruzlam wuz that?’’ as the wheels bumped, 
bumped, over the obstruction. 

But the inconsiderate torpedo did not explode; it still 
clung tenaciously to the track, its upper crust flattened 
like a sodden pie. 

The boys retrieved their toy and descended to the 
roadbed. 

‘‘Guess 'tain’t no good, Brownie,”’ said Aleck; ‘‘don’t 
believe it’s a gun-thing at all.’’ 

‘Bet you got to hit it hard,”’ opinioned Cyril. ‘Bet 
you a swat from anaxe ’d make it sizzle. Have you got 
one to your house? Hold on, Aleck—where you goin’?”’ 
he exclaimed as his companion started on the run. 

Getting no answer, he followed. Aleck had practi- 


THE NEW GL 


By ARTHUR 


stable in this world of change. When Coney Island, 

the old ‘‘Cooney”’ of song and story, puts on fine 

raiment, decks herself with jeweled lights and be- 
comes polite, what is there left to tie to? Things seem 
to be going to the demnition bow-wows. If I were a 
poet I would write a ballad to the refrain ‘‘O where is 
the Cooney of yesteryear?’’ Where is Bosco, the Wild 
Man—‘‘Alive! Alive! He eats ’em alive!’’—roaring 
and rattling his chains down at the bottom of 
his cage and biting the heads off of snaky eels? 
Where is Fatima, the Pride of the Harem— 
‘*Watch the little lady dance! She’s all mus- 
cle; every fibre a palpitating atom of action, 
and she don’t dance with her feet!’’"—Fatima, 
standing on the platform behind the ‘‘barker,”’ 
her face veiled and her dingy bathrobe sway- 
ing mournfully in the cool sea breeze? Where 
are the ‘‘barkers,’’ and the insistent perfume 
of fried crabs and boiled green-corn and frank- 
furters, and the great unwashed host taking 
its annual bath, far into the night, out there 
in the black water under the iron piers, amid 
the wan, wet melon rinds? O where, indeed, 
is the ‘‘Cooney”’ of yesteryear? 


A Thousand Shows 


|: BEGINS to look as though there were nothing 


The new Coney Island is a sort of cross be- 
tween the outside of the modern world’s fair 
and the inside of the modern midway. It is 
a thing of white walls and towers and la- 
goons and myriads of sparkling lights. There 
is a great glittering ‘‘ballroom’’ as big as a 
city block almost, at one end, on the pier 
where you land, and there is an imitation 
Indian Durbar, with all the elephants and 
rajahs and things, a half-mile or so away at 
the other. And between these two extremes 
there is about every kind of eccentric sort 
of amusement which the brain of the modern 
‘*‘pike’’ proprietors can devise. There are 
shoot-the-chutes and loop-the-loops and bump-the- 
bumps; scenic railways over the earth, under the 
sea, and to the mountains of the moon; and even 
through the Tyrolean Alps. You know they’re the 
Alps, because it says so and because a trio of cor- 
netists, one of whom plays two horns at once, stand 
in the balcony of a Swiss chalet and play extremely 
noisy pieces with much tonguing and variations, while 
you are deciding whether or not you want to go in and 











“Watch the little lady dance !—she don’t dance with her feet!’’ 
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cally stolen Cyril’s patent, the idea of the axe, and was 
heading for home at full speed, as he said afterward, 
‘to have first try.”’ 

Down the main street from the mill, down the lane 
to the back yard and into the woodshed raced the boys, 
Aleck still in the lead. But delay in finding the axe 
offset the victory of the run. 

“I got first swipe at it,’’ asserted Aleck. ‘‘ Funny we 
never thought of the axe afore, ain’t it, Brownie?”’ 

“All right,’’ agreed Cyril; ‘“‘here’s a big chunk of 
wood, Aleck, jus’ set it on that, an’ hit er plunk as 
hard as you can.”’ 

Aleck had found the axe by this time.+ Cyril’s in- 
structions were carried out to the letter, and his com- 
panion brought the axe down with a woodman’s swing. 

‘Bang!!!’ 

The very atmosphere of Tona was cracked asunder 
as though some strange thunderbolt had wandered into 
town and butted up against a rock. 

The fog signal, small, but of fierce force, long tor- 
tured in its innocuous quietude, awoke to activity with 
a start that carried its reckless assailant several feet 
inte the air, and dropped him, much shattered, on his 
head. He staggered to his feet, his face streaming 
with blood, and Cyril, who had marvelously escaped 
hurt, bravely ran to his assistance. 

“Come on, Aleck—come away to the doctor!’’ he 
pleaded, catching the boy’s arm. 


ORIES -OF CO 


are trying to listen to the orchestra playing ‘‘Good-bye, 
Bluebells’’ on the other side of the lagoon. There is 
a real submarine boat which goes under real water, 
and a baby incubator, and a free three-ring circus 
which thousands can watch; and the trained animals 
of the sprightly Mr. Bostock and a ‘real naval bat- 
tle’ between the Russian and Japanese fleets, the 
entrance to which bears the sententious and cheer- 
ing illuminated. sign, ‘‘‘War is Hell,’ said General 
Sherman.’’ These are a 
very few of the shows. 
And it is quite decorous 
for any one to go. This 
summer folks bowl down 
to Coney after dinner at 
the uptown restaurants 
in appalling white devil- 
wagons, or motor-boats 
that swirl down from the 
Battery or East Thirty- 
fourth Street at twenty 
knots. People could 
have gone in the same 
way to the old Coney 
Island, but it rarely 
would have occurred to 
them even if there had 
been as many motor- 
boats and devil-wagons 
as there are now. Now- 
adays you not only can 
do these things, but they 
are ‘‘done.’’ And along 
with the devil - wagon 
and motor-boat people, 
and those who used to 
make up the greater 
part of the Coney Island 
crowd, are hundreds and 
hundreds of quite com- 
fy-looking folk; fathers 
and mothers with their 
families, who, until this summer or last, never thought 
of going to Coney Island before. 

The first thing you see in the new Coney Island is 
the big ‘‘ballroom.’’ It is a building, the sides of which 
are mostly glass, on the shore-end of the pier—‘‘fanned 
by ocean breezes’’—and aimost as dazzlingly bright 
within as those places where you sit in a sort of white 
box two feet away from a searchlight and have your 
photograph taken on a button in ten seconds. The or- 
chestra plays in a gallery in front of a sounding-board, 
and when the noise billows back and forth across the 
vast hall it is enough, if not to terrify, certainly to 
make one want to dance. When the band begins to 
play, scores, and if it is a Saturday or Sunday night, 
hundreds flock from the tables and from the less inter- 
esting amusements outside on to this vast floor. The 
young men mostly grasp their partners by putting both 
hands under their arms or upon, not about, their waists; 
the young women, who, by all wearing exactly the same 
style of pompadour and shirtwaist, manage to look as 
much as possible alike, do the same thing, and then 
they dance in ‘‘half time’’ with the greatest solemnity 
about the hall. This style of dancing consists of an 
oblique sort of walking, varied now and then with a 
turn. The oblique walk is done with a quick, relent- 
less, soldier-like step, and this, together with the rigid 
solemnity of the dancers’ faces, gives to the whole a 
strange hypnotic charm. 


A Glorified Cellar-Door to Slide On 


woman sailed down the chute 


After the solemnity of the ballroom it is rather a re- 
lief to get out into the open and see the chutes and 
people ‘‘bumping-the-bumps”’ and such simple and 
moving things. One of the things which the crowd 
likes best is a sort of winding inclined trough, made of 
bamboo and polished smooth as glass. You sit down 
in this at the top and slide to the bottom, precisely as 
a piece of ice slides down a chute into a cellar, except 
that you go about twice as fast and are likely to be up- 
set at the turns. ‘This slide costs nothing at all except 
the trouble of climbing to the top of it, and the charm 
of it is correspondingly insidious. People are often 
most vain about the littlest things, and they get it into 
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Illustrated by W. 


As the little fellows staggered up the lane, a woman 
with a white face and heart almost stopped in fear, 
rushed madly from the house and screamed: ‘‘Help, 
help! Oh, God, my boy is killed!’” Then she had him 
in her arms, her dress stained red, and turning, started 
to run. 

‘“‘Give him to me, Mrs. Graham,”’ said a man’s voice, 
and people were running from every direction, the 
fierce explosion having startled every one in the village, 

But Aleck slipped to his feet, and, the first fierce 
burst of crying over, struggling bravely with the pain, 
sobbed, ‘‘I can walk, mother—”’ 

‘“There’s a brave little man—I’ll run for the doctor,” 
interrupted the neighbor. 

The boy was led into the house, and in a very few 
minutes the doctor was taking stitches in the great 
gash that had laid his cheekbone bare. 

“It will take some weeks healing,’’ the doctor said, 
‘‘and he will probably have a scar for life.’’ 

For days Aleck was a hero; one to receive presents. 
Cakes and pies, even flowers, were brought by his com- 
panions. Teddy and Cyril and Tootie—each one of the 
three had cheerfully at individual times punched the 
little man in fierce combat—now sat -hours with him 
daily, and read books to him, and played with house- 
hold toys, and generally pretended that it wasn’t much 
of a day to play outside anyway. 

Such is the freemasonry of boyhood. 
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their heads, as they shoot down the slide, that they 
have an improved way of taking the turns or of mak- 
ing themselves slide faster, and they go back to try 
again, and pretty soon they get the habit. 

‘‘You want to lean in when you strike the curves,” a 
man said to me the other night, as we stood staring 
with the crowd at the bottom. ‘‘That’s the whole se- 
cret of it.’’ And he fell to pulling his mustache and 
staring fixedly at the glassy chute as though he were a 
Japanese general trying to discover a strategic weak- 
ness in the defences of Port Arthur. There was an ex- 
ceedingly plump young woman who sailed down the 
chute, as we stood there watching, some ten or fifteen 
times. When I strolled on she was still.at it, quite 
self-centred and unconscious, and apparently having 
the time of her life. She was so heavy that she slid 
much faster than anybody else, especially than the 
little children, and sometimes when half a dozen of 
them were ahead of her she would swoop down upon 
them and carry them along with her as an avalanche 
might swoop down on a party of mountain climbers. 
She took the corners with the grace of a cup defender 
rounding the outer mark in a fifteen-knot breeze. You 
could see that she knew this and that the consciousness 
of it thrilled her. Children were mowed down before 
her, fat men with umbrellas skidded along behind like 
auto-trucks on wet asphalt, but she came down bolt 
erect, each time faster than before, her hands in her 
lap and a fixed hypnotic smile on her face. It seemed 
a pity that she had to climb back each time to the top 
again. One could fancy her dreaming of endless slides 
down vast abysses where you never find the bottom, 
“changed not in kind, but in degree,’’ as Mr. Browning 
said, ‘‘the instant made eternity.”’ 


The Bumps are the Newest Attraction 


Bump-the-bumps is this summer's variation of the 
slide down the bambootrough. In this you slide down 
a broad polished incline covered with irregular rounded 
bumps not steep enough to hurt, but steep enough 
to upset you and 
shunt you here and 
there precisely like 
a ball dropping 
down a bagatelle- 
board. It is an 
amusement not in- 
volving any very 
intense _ mental 
strain, and is highly 
recommended for 
‘breaking the ice,”’ 
a process which 
should begia.early 
in a visit to Coney 
Island. The most 
pleasing of these 
instruments of tor- 
ture, involving a 

rapid shifting of 
// equilibrium, is the 
i/ aerial merry -go- 
round or station- 
ary flying-machine. 
This consists of a 
ks number of boats 
hung by long cables 
h &#&_G, toa horizontal 
wheel set high in 
the air. You board 
the boats from a 
raised platform, 
the electricity is turned on, the wheel up above re- 
volves, and as it turns, faster and faster, the boats 
are swung out by centrifugal force until you are 
flying round and round over the heads of the crowd 
below and apparently almost at right angles to the 
wheel from which the cables are hung. Of course, 
the angle isn’t nearly a right angle, but as you hang 
on tight and nourish the agreeable expectation that 
the cables will break the next second, and the boat 
be hurled down upon the crowd, it seems quite all 
of ninety degrees. The cables and the upper wheel 
and the upright that supports them are all sparkling 
with electric lights, so that at a distance the machine 





























“IT guess we don’t belong”’ 
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THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON CROWDS ON THE BEACH AT 


looks somewhat like a gigantic illuminated umbrella 
twirling round and round and round. For the spec- 
tators the thing has real airiness and beauty, and a 
more charming way of trifling with gravity it would 
be hard to devise. 

One of the things which Americans who were brought 
up on the old Barnum school miss in the new Coney is 
the scarcity of places where one can be fooled. In the 
old days you went into a ramshackle shanty, and after 
a few very poor songs or a mournful bit of dancing the 
‘“‘barker’’ arose, and in a hoarse whisper requested ‘‘all 
the ladies to pass out.’’ Then, witha ial of innu- 
endo and the manner of one imparting to a long-lost 
friend of his youth the secret of the location of a gold 
mine, he told the men present that if they would pass 
into the next room they would see the real thing, the 
only real thing on the Island, for the trifling additional 
sum of ten cents. The proper thing to do was to look 
very much bored and start slowly for the front door, 
whereupon, after the mob of willing performers had 
passed into the side-room at a ten-cent rate, the ‘‘bark- 
er’’ would beckon to you and mutter sadly, ‘‘ Well, come 
on, young fellow, call it five and let ’er go at that.’’ 
You then had the thrilling 
satisfaction of having beaten 


sorts of typical and effectively arranged things with 
so much spirit and comic effect that the ensemble re- 
minds one in the most extraordinary way not so much 
of New York as of the crowded comic action of one of 
Hogarth’s drawings of London streets. Finally a glow 
of light shows through the window of the hotel; the 
porter runs out and turns in the alarm,’and from the 
two engine houses on either side you can see the fire- 
men sliding down the brass poles and buckling the 
harness. 


Real Fire and Real Fire Engines 


Out of the houses the horses leap at full gallop, 
the engines whistling as they come; there are shouts 
and cries and people at the windows of the_ hotel, 
wringing their hands and begging for help. The fire 
gets worse and worse, an aerial ladder and water tower 
come galloping up from a side street, the firemen 
scramble up the burning building with scaling ladders, 
and presently the battalion chief comes on the dead 
run, his bell clanging just as it clangs in real life. 
There are explosions; the whole square is alight with 


CONEY ISLAND 


the flames and filled with the shrill whistling and 
throbbing of the engines. At last a fire-net is spread 
and the folks in the upper windows jump for their 
lives. They do it so well that nothing looks easier than 
landing right side up in a fire-net. You think of the 
subtly-phrased sign at the other end of the Island 
‘Safest Family Fire Escape. Show Your Courage in 
Case of Fire,’’ and wonder why net-jumping isn’t intro- 
duced in the bump-the-bump class of amusements. At 
any rate, all of them are saved, the last one from the 
roof with a searchlight turned on him, and with the 
hose-pipes and water still playing, and before the flames 
have died down the long curtains are drawn across the 
square. It is an extraordinarily realistic show, well 
worked out. 

Although the new Coney has come, the old Coney 
has, of course, not yet quite gone. Some of its streets 
are still left, with their tumble-down music halls and 
squealing merry-go-rounds, their fried clams and frank 
furters, and strong-men machines and shooting gal- 
leries, but the ‘‘barkers’’ don’t bark as they used to 
bark, and things don’t seem the same. When the last 
boat starts up the bay, people gaze at the sparkling 
walls and festoons and strings 
of lamps, and at the great 
tower of light that dominates 





the ‘‘barker,’’ and when you 
had passed through the side- 
door and found yourself out 
in the cold, unsympathetic air 
of the outside street, you had 
the added satisfaction of 
knowing that you had been 
fooled again. But as that was 
what you had gone to Coney 
for, you returned to town in 
high good humor. Nowadays 
the shows are ordered differ- 
ently. They are actually 
planned for sane people who 
want to sit in agreeable sur- 
roundings and see something 
new and diverting. There are 
so many good shows that there 
isn’t space here even to glance 
atthem. One of the best is 
the imitation fire in a city 
street, with a real city fire 
department to put out the 
blaze and real people to jump 
into the fire-nets from sixth- 
story windows. 


The Fire Show 


At this show the audience 
sits on one side of what ap- 
pears to be a city square in 
lower New York. The square 
is life size, or looks to be so, 
and is lined on three sides 
with shops and tenements and 
the hotel that presently burns. 
A trolley car runs back and 
forth across the square, there 
are pushcart men, and a 
hurdy-gurdy with dancing 
children, a lighted barroom, a 
chop suey restaurant, night- 
hawk cabbies driving here and 








the new Coney shining out 
against the night. ‘It’s really 
beautiful, isn’t it?’’ they say, 
with a quaint, almost reluc- 
tant, credulity, and you can 
see them examining the tower 
and talking about its “‘lines.”’ 


The New Era 


I often wonder what the 
ghosts of the old ‘*barkers’’ 
and the Chimmies and Mamies 
who used to gather in the 
dark corners of the old steam- 
boats ten years ago, in the 
days when “After the Ball’’ 
was new, and the organs 
played ‘‘ East Side, West Side, 
All Around the Town,” would 
think could they float down 
the bay again one of these 
summer nights. You can im- 
agine them staring blankly at 
the fairy city of lights and 
blazing towers, you can se¢ 
them landing at the boat pier 
and walking furtively through 
the vast glittering ballroom, 
scurrying through the daz- 
zling streets and across the 
Venetian bridges, and at last 
escaping through a turnstile 
to some dark and distant cor- 
ner of the Island, where a lone 
‘*barker’’ croaks rancorously 
the charms of some deserted 
show. You can see them 
shrinking closer to each other 
and further into the shadow, 
and Mamie whispers, ‘Say! 








there, a procession or two, and 


a lot of street types doing all THE ILLUMINATION OF DREAMLAND’'S TOWER AT NIGHT 


Chimmie! What er we up 
ag’inst?’’ “Search me,’’ says 
Chimmie, ‘‘I guess we don’t 
belong.”’ 








Sr. Pererssure, July 37 

< IHILISM knows no law and no order. It 

strives to produce rebellion and substi- 

tute chaos for government. Its disci- 

ples are comparatively few in number, 
belong to the criminal class, and are conse- 
quently subject to police surveillance. There 
is no fear for Russia from this source.”’ 

The man who spoke so convincingly was his 
Excellency Monsieur Wiatcheslaff Konstantin- 
ovitch de Plehve, Minister of the Interior of the 
Empire of Russia, in the last interview which 
he was destined to give. ‘‘Of course,’’ added 
the Minister, ‘it is practically impossible to 
prevent isolated crimes, but a general move- 
ment—no, that can not occur.’’ 

A few days later, and Monsieur de Plehve 
was destroyed by a bomb. 

The first time I saw Monsieur de Plehve was 
in the Bureau of Censorship in the Ministry of 
the Interior. I was walking rapidly down the 
corridor, when I noticed three gentlemen, one 
of whom was the Censor, grouped near an open 
door, discussing in Russian something of ap- 
parent importance. There was nothing to indi- 
cate that they enjoyed high official rank; no 
effort was made to stop me from passing them. 


De Plehve was Thorough 


Without paying any attention to them, I 
entered the waiting-room, gave my card to a 
messenger, and began to talk to two French 
correspondents, who also desired to see the 
Censor. Soon the group I had noticed ad- 
vanced toward the waiting-room. A portly 
man, above medium height, with gray hair 
and a heavy white mustache, took the lead and 
entered. He examined the apartment quickly, 
but thoroughly. When he had finished, he 
turned to the two French correspondents, 
bowed, and shook hands with them. Then he 
gave his hand to me, bowed once more, and 
retired. 

‘‘Who was that?’’ I asked curiously of the 
Censor, who had witnessed this little cere- 
mony. ‘‘Didn’t you recognize the Minister of 
the Interior?’’ he replied in a tone of surprise. ‘‘He 
is inspecting every office in his department.’’ ‘‘Do you 
mean to say,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘that the Minister goes 
into such small detail? I never knew it to be done by 
an American Cabinet Minister, at least with such care.”’ 
‘Monsieur de Plehve,”’ I was answered, ‘‘makes it his 
business to keep in touch with every branch of his big 
department. That is one of the secrets of his success. 
He is thorough.” 

A few days later I was walking along the Nevsky 
Prospect with a friend who is an employee of the Red 
Cross Society and of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a 
dual position which is only possible in Russia. ‘‘There 
is not much chance for educated young men in this 
country,’’ he was saying. ‘‘Only the official career 
gives any promise of satisfactory reward, and a few, a 
comparative dew, I mean, succeed in embarking upon 
it. The unsuccessful ones, lacking employment, un- 
able to earn as much as one of those mujiks selling cu- 
cumbers, naturally become imbued with anti-Govern- 
ment ideas and agitate for a Constitution. They form 
one of the problems with which Monsieur de Plehve 
has to deal. He is treating it as he does every other 
problem containing germs of revo- 
lution — stamping out discontent 
unhesitatingly, thoroughly, on the 
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WIATCHESLAFF KONSTANTINOVITCH DE PLEHVE 


treatment of those who fell into his police net, and that 
the Emperor esteemed him as a patriot who was abso- 
lutely incorruptible, and who worked unceasingly and 
heartily to uphold the autocracy and to improve the 
condition of the Russian people. Seeking a friend in the 
Interior Department, I requested him to ask Monsieur 
de Plehve to see me. He went to the telephone, and 
called up the Minister’s house. ‘‘His Excellency will 
see you,’’ he announced, when he had finished his con- 
versation, ‘‘on Sunday, at 10:30 in the morning. ‘‘The 
Minister,’’ he suggested, ‘‘likes his callers to be prompt. 
And I ought to add that it is etiquette here to call upon 
a Minister in evening clothes only.” 


Received by the Minister 


Properly dressed, I drove on the appointed day to the 
Minister’s summer residence, a charming little cottage 
overlooking one of the numerous branches of the Neva 
River. A police officer was standing a hundred yards 
from the house, and three sturdy butlers, in conven- 
tional costume, were in the reception hall. One of them 
took my card to the Minister, and, returning, requested 














me to follow him. We passed through a couple 
of ante-rooms, and then my guide, pushing 
open a padded door, bade me pass on. Simul- 
taneous with my entrance, the figure, that was 
bending over the desk in one corner, rose, and 
came toward me. ‘I am always glad to meet 
Americans,’’ Monsieur de Plehve said cordially, 
speaking French slowly and clearly. ‘The 
friendship of our countries is historic. I hope 
nothing will ever occur to lessen it.’’ 

The Minister conducted me toward a small 
wooden table, placed against the back of his 
writing table, and requested me to be seated, 
himself taking another chair directly opposite. 
No one else was in the room, he had absolutely 
nothing with which to defend himself had I 
been murderously inclined. He wasted no time 
in trivialities, but caused me to plunge directly 
into the business of the call by asking what I 
desired to know. ‘‘Everything you can tell me 
about Russia, and Russia and the war,’’ I said. 


Russia and the United States 


This was a modest request, and the Min- 
ister smiled. ‘‘Before I begin on such an ex- 
haustive work,’’ he said, ‘‘let me ask you a 
question. What is the attitude of the United 
States toward Russia at this time? Officially, 
I know it is correct. But the people, what is 
their view?’’ I told him I thought the sym- 
pathy generally favored Japan. ‘‘I had thought 
so from your newspapers,’’ he responded, ‘‘and 
I can not understand the reason. We have al- 
ways been friends, and we have proven our 
friendship. Moreover, Americans are a business 
people. They must know that Russia is not a 
manufacturing State, that Russia is and will be 
in need of the products of theirenergy. Japan, 
on the other hand, isa manufacturing nation, 
which is able to deliver its output, practically 
without cost, in China, while American goods, 
to reach that market, must pay a heavy freight 
bill. Japan’s development is therefore antago- 
nistic to American commercial interests.”’ 

While the Minister was talking, I had an op- 
portunity to study his physiognomy. It had 
all the characteristics of a great man—a firm chin, a 
generous mouth, the teeth somewhat separated, shaded 
by a pure white mustache, a large nose, a high fore- 
head, and deep-set eyes. To me the eyes were the most 
prominent feature—not large, but compelling, telling 
nothing, but divining much, a yellowish brown that 
reminded me somehow of the color of a lion. In ap- 
pearance he was the antithesis of the Torquemada, as 
he has been described. The Minister’s elbows rested 
upon the table, and his hands gripped the sides with a 
strength that showed the tenacity of the man. 

‘‘The press of America is a powerful institution, and 
Iam convinced that when all the facts have become 
public it will look at Russia through different specta- 
cles. Neither the Emperor nor the people wanted war 
with Japan. We desired only an open port on the Pa- 
cific and safe communication with it, and peace instead 
of disorder among our neighbors. Manchuria had been 
in a state of disorder which menaced foreign life and 
property, and the interests of the world in general and 
our own special interests demanded that we should step 
in and restore tranquillity. The United States was 
moved by the same reasons to intervene in Cuba. We 
established order, and we were grad- 
ually restoring Chinese administra- 
tion when the war came upon us. 





principle that a hot iron is the best 
remedy for hydrophobia. He acts 
boldly, without a thought of personal 
consequences, and yet he has every- oe 
thing to fear. Do you know that he , 
is always carefully guarded, that 
when he leaves his house to enter his 
carriage a policeman forbids passers- 
by to approach near him? And 
when he drives he goes rapidly, so 
that it will be difficult to strike him 
with a bullet.’’ At this moment, the ~ 
centre of the street cleared as if by 
magic. ‘‘Some dignitary is coming,”’ 
he exclaimed. A closed carriage, 
drawn by two black horses, moving - 
at a sharp trot, dashed by. A sec- 
ond time I saw the strong face of the 
Minister of the Interior. 


The Dark Counselor 





These passing “ssur te I had got- 
ten of the most powerful man in Rus- 
sia increased my desire to talk with 
him, to attempt to fathom for myself 
the depth of the striking personality 
which exercised such potent influ- 
ence in the affairs of the immense 
Empire of Russia. I knew, of course, 
that the English people deemed hith, 
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For the war Japan had made every 
preparation, while we had gone on 
believing her protestations of desire 








apes to peacefully settle the questions in 














dispute.”’ 

“Mr. Minister,’’ I interrupted, 
‘“‘what was your attitude with re- 
spect to the war?” 


5 3 The War with Japan 





‘‘In the Imperial Government, the 
will of the Sovereign is supreme, and 
his advisers have no right to make a 
decision save with his approval. I 
had nothing to do with the Man- 
ee churian negotiations. That was a 
matter which concerned the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of 


=e War, and the Minister of the Navy. 
—_ My department is confined to in- 
ternal questions. It might have been 

= better had Manchuria been placed 


under the Interior Department in- 
stead of under a Viceroy, but this 
the Emperor did not desire, and it is 
not the business of a Minister to 
contradict his ruler.’’ 

‘*But did you not give advice when 
war seemed impending?”’ 

‘*My advice was always on the side 








the “‘darkest counselor”’ of the Czar, 
that the revolutionary elements of 
the Russian State feared him and 
hated him because of his merciless 


The Ismailovsky Prospect, in front of the Hotel de Varsovie, where M. de Plehve 
was assassinated July 28. The photograph was taken one hour after the bomb 
was thrown, and shows the wreckage of the Minister's carriage lying in the street 





of peace. Russia had no appetite for 
the annexation of Manchuria. We 
have plenty of space in Siberia which 
requires development. I recognized, 
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MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 1350 Pine St., 
Phila., Pa. 56th year begins Sept. 29, 1904. College Pre- 
paratory. Day School includes Primary Department. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. courses, Largs roctoation grouse 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts, New York City 


Marytanp, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


NOTRE DAME OF MD. 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
eumenel. Suburbs of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


Armitage School: For Girls 


Half hour from Philadelphia. College Preparatory and 
Finishing Courses. $750-$900 per year. Address THE 
SECRETARY, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 




















KENTUCK Y—Harrodsburg. 


Beaumont College [For Girls] 


Besides being the most ideally beautiful school place in America, 
rvaded by an atmosphere of home not elsewhere to be found at all, 
coment College is in the very forefront in the fray. 
Col. Th. Smith, A.M., Pres. (Alumnus of University of Virginia.) 


* 4 ’ 
Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore 
Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Special attention paid to each individual student. Thor- 
ough clinical instruction. Well lighted and equipped 
laboratories. Terms moderate. Address, 

RICH’D HENRY THOMAS, M.D., Dean. 








PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 
A high grade 


The Darlington Seminary (.72 oF tor 
girls. Convenient to New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. Courses: Collegiate, Conservatory, Art, Special. 
Athletics. Location ideal. $225 per year. 

F. P. Bykg, Pres.; R. D. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 
the 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


School for Girls and Young Ladies White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal House 





Inpiana, Lima. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Sci- 
Howe School entific Schools, or Business. Best ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. Modified Military System, Personal 


attention given toeach boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful lakes. 
For illus catalogue, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Rector. 


FERRY HALL ake"rorésr 
For YOUNG WOMEN. Preparatory and College Courses; Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Certificate admits to such colleges as Smith, 


Vassar, etc. Beautiful location, home care. 
Miss Sapra L. SarGent, Box 504, Lake Forest, Ill. 








Pennsylvania—Overbrook, 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


for girls, in charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Delightful 
home, modern building recently enlarged, college preparatory and 
special courses, musical department, out-door sports. Develops char- 
acter, mind and body. Miss S. J. Saywarp, Prin. 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE *vitsinis® 


per year. A beautiful school for girls, after the high- 
est Virginia standards. Mild climate and perfect health 
record. 42d session. Preparatory and advanced courses. 
Special advantages in music. 'llustrated catalogue free. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., President 








Virginia Female Institute 
STAUNTON, VA. College Preparatory School for Girls, 
Music, Art, and Elocution. Gymnasium, Ample grounds 
for athletics. The 61st qoer begins Sept. 15, 1904. For 
catalogue address Miss Maria Pendleton Duval, Prin- 
cipal, Successor to Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart. 


sas C Il, FOR WOMEN 

istian College columbia, mo. 
654th year. New Dormitory, New Auditorium, New Music Hall. 
Academic Degrees, Schools of Music, Art, Uratory and Domestic 
Science. An Elegant College Home. Exclusive patronage. For 
catalogue, address RS. W. T. MOORE, President. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


For Young Ladies. Located within the National capital. 
Charming park of 10acres. Preparatory, certificate, college 
courses. Music, art, elocution. Send for catalogue. F 
MENEFEE, President, 3d & T Sts., N.E., Washington, D.C. 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Miss Robinson’s Home School 


FOR GIRLS. College Preparation and General 
Course of Study. Send for circular. 














Mary ano, Catonsville (near Baltimore). Established 1852. 


Mount De Sales fgoiSed. 


jeg Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Ideal School for young ladies. frites ded b cae 
cialists, Thorough work in English, Science, Music, Art and nguages. 
Buildings and grounds extensive and attractive. Situation healthful. 
Matchless view ot Baltimore, hills, bay and river. Accessible by 
Electric Cars. Illustrated catalogue on application to the Directress. 


LINDEN HALL" "wii 


Founded 1794. General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Music and Art Departments unexcelled. Attractive home 
atmosphere. For illustrated catalogue and views, address 


REV. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal, Lititz, Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA, PENNSBURG. 


. 
Perkiomen Seminary 
Co-educational, new buildings, library, laboratories, large athletic 
field. Honor men in 30 of the best colleges. Strong moral tone. Per- 
sonal attention given to students. Rates reasonable. Scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Rev. O. S. Krieper, A.M., Prin., Box D. 





For Young Men and Young Women. 
Eastern College 30 European and American Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers. Collegiate, Academic Preparatory, 
Business, Music, Art, Embroidery. Elocution. Noted for 
healthfulness. No hazing. d inational. Stud 
from 17 States. Board, tuition, room, full session, $150 and 
upwards. J.S.Gruver, A.B., A. M., Pres., Front Royal, Va. 


Tudor Hall 
School for Girls 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
College Preparatory; General and Special Courses. 
Send for Year Book. 
FREDONIA ALLEN, PH.B., PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. Cummine SmitH, D.D. DEAN. 























LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


Big Demand for operators. Positions guaranteed. School endorsed by 
lway Companies, Beginner’s course by mail. Catalogue C. free. 
Train Dispatchers’ School of Telegraphy, Detroit, Michigan 
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moreover, that if we took Manchuria it 
would mean the incorporation of 25,c00,00o0 
Chinese into our Empire. It would be diffi- 
cult to keep them within their present bor- 
ders, and they would come into competition 
with our people in Siberia. The latter could 
not stand it; the Chinese are tooshrewd. So 
we made concession after concession, but 
Japan was bent upon war, and we could not 
conciliate her without a stain upon our honor. 
Seeing Japan determined upon war, I coun- 
seled preparations, both military and naval, 
in order that we might be in condition to de- 
fend our interests.” 

‘You have no fear as to the result of the 
wart’ ¢ 

“Certainly not. We have had minor re- 
verses because of the inadequacy of our 
preparation and the preparedness of Japan. 
When General Kuropatkin shall have under 
his command the troops for which he has 
asked, all this will be changed. Russia is 
like a huge wheel; it takes some time to get 
it ready to move, but when it rolls, it does so 
steadily, heavily, crushing everything in its 

ath. Why should we not be victorious? 
Ve have men, millions of them. We can 
lose a million, and still send another million 
to gain the victory. And I tell you, we will 
win. Russia will never accept defeat.” 

“And what will you do about Man- 
churia?”’ 

“Before the war that problem was very 
clear. As I have said, we did not want Man- 
churia and were arranging for the restoration 
of Chinese administration. Now it is very 
greatly befogged. Noone can say what we 
will do or will not do, but it is clear that we 
must once and for all establish free and safe 
communication with Port Arthur and Dalny, 
and prevent Japan from ever again seeking 
to establish herself on the mainland. Russia 
is fighting for herself, it is true, but she is 
fighting for the White Race and for Chris- 
tianity as well.” 


Concerning the Russian Jews 


It was now Monsieur de Plehve’s turn to 
aska question. ‘‘Are there many Jews in the 
United States?’”’ he asked. I gave him a pic- 
ture of the Little Ghetto in New York, and 
described the general condition of the Jews 
in thecountry. ‘‘The Jew is one of our great 
problems,”’ he said. ‘'There are six millions 
of them in a narrow zone lying on our Euro- 
pean frontier. The world knows that the Jew 
is not an agriculturist. Those who are sub- 
jects of the Emperor are no exceptions to this 
tule. It has been our experience that a Jew 
living near a Russian village will soon have 
every crop in pawn. It is his aim to get 
every man in his debt, and this he does 
usually by opening a vodka shop and selling 
the spirits on credit to the peasant. For every 
ruble of debt he charges a usurious rate of 
interest. Within a few years the peasants 
find that the Jew is their master, and he isa 
hard master. Disturbances sometimes occur 
in consequence, but the Government imme- 
diately suppresses them, and extends equal 
protection to the Jew and tothe Russian. I 
think you will understand from this explana- 
tion why the Government has not given the 
Jew the right of unlimited residence through- 
out the country. It isa fact that such resi- 
dence can be obtained by Jews, and there are 
thousands living to-day in St. Petersburg. 
Only a few weeks ago, the Emperor saw fit, 
on my recommendation, to approve a law 
permitting the Jews to live anywhere within 
thirty-five miles of the frontier. Because of 
the smuggling propensities of these people it 
was found necessary some years ago to for- 
bid such residence save to those or their de- 
scendants who had been residents of the dis- 
trict before 1857. This law gave too much 
power into the hands of minor police officials 
who might abuse it in their personal interest. 
Now this law has been repealed, and the Jews 
can live where they please within this zone. 
I have other reforms to propose to the Em- 
peror, which will, I believe, ameliorate the 
condition of his Jewish subjects.” 

“Do you still favor the emigration of the 

ews?” 

“The Jews are a people without a country. 
I wrote to the Jewish Congress at Basle 
agreeing to facilitate the return of people of 
this race to Palestine. I fear this project will 
fail, because, as we know, the Jew as an agri- 
culturist is a failure, and he shines only in 
trade. The Emperor is deeply interested in 
the welfare of the Jews, as he is interested 
in the welfare of all his subjects. His aim is 
the education and development of the Jews in 
order that they shall be assimitated with the 
rest of our vast population, and give loyal al- 
legiance to the throne. At present, the Jews 


furnish some of the recruits for the Nihilist 
ranks.”’ 

I said to the Minister that I had visited 
Helsingfors at the time of the assassination 
of Governor-General Bobrikoff. ‘‘That was 
a terrible crime,”’ he said, ‘‘and there was ab- 
solutely no excuse for it. It is true that 
General Bobrikoff enforced a policy which I 
did not always approve, for he was a man 
with an iron hand. But the situation de- 
manded a man such as he was. The Swedes, 
who are at the bottom of the agitation, were 
seeking the separation of Finland from Rus- 
sia. They have employed the most uncer- 
handed methods to effect this result. Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff properly took measures to pre- 
vent the success of their rebellious move- 
ments. The policy of the Emperor has 
sought the unification of Finland and Russia. 


Bobrikoff and Finland 


“T mitigated to a considerable extent the 
harshness of General Bobrikoff’s administra- 
tion, and paid particular attention to the na- 
tional interests of the Finns, keeping in mind 
their peculiar situation and their character- 
istics. 1 have maintained freedom of uni- 
versity training in Finland. Inthe local legal 
and administrative proceedings the use of the 
local languages, Finnish and Swedish, has 
been retained. All that I have required is 
that the higher State institutions shall 
have a knowledge of the Russian official lan- 
guage, and that it shall have equal rights 
with the others in the lower institutions. The 
Russian language is a symbol of the unity of 
the Empire. I am a great admirer of the 
Finnish character—the true Finns are such a 
sturdy, honest people. I did not favor the 
enrolment of Finns in Russian regiments, 
though I recognized the inadvisability of per- 
mitting the agitators in the Grand Duchy to 
have a forcedf 12,000 men within their reach 
with which they might seek to tamper. 1 
have given a great deal of thought to the 
Finnish question, and I have consistently en- 
deavored to meet the wishes of the majority 
of the population. The policy of Russia will 
be to conserve Finnish autonomy while at the 
same time aiming to effect closer relations 
between the Grand Duchy and the sovereign 
State. 

“Throughout Russia there is order and 
tranquillity. Iread foreign newspapers, and I 
find descriptions of revolts which have never 
occurred. It is not generally understood 
abroad how democratic we are. The millions 
of peasants that we have should certainly be 
considered democratic. The peasants and 
the shopkeepers have self-government in 
matters relating to their respective adminis- 
trative districts. The Emperor appoints a 
Governor, just as the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoints a Governor of a Ter- 
ritory. But like the people of that Territory 
our peasants elect assemblies which collect 
local taxes and authorize all local expendi- 
tures. We have indirect taxation, most of 
which is in the shape of customs dues. Nearly 
all the direct taxes, such as imposts and land 
taxes, are used for local improvements—ad- 
ministration, education, roads, etc. As Ihave 
said, the people, subject, of course, to the 
Imperial sanction, determine how expenditure 
shall be made.” 


The Socialists and the Nihilists 


‘‘What are the classes in Russia which are 
dissatisfied with existing governmental con- 
ditions?” 

‘*We have liberals who are dissatisfied with 
some of the features of theeGovernment, and 
who do not go beyond criticism. ‘They are 
not revolutionists, and most of them are loyal 
subjects of the throne. Then we have what 
I should call socialistic democrats, who object 
to the principle of autocracy, and who are 
supporters of some abstract theory. They 
should not be confounded with Nihilists, be- 
cause they believe in something; the Nihil- 
ists believe in nothing. The latterare known 
to a considerable extent to the police, and I 
anticipate no trouble from them or from the 
socialist democrats.”’ 

At this moment I glanced at the clock and 
found that I had taken up an hour of the 
Minister’s time. When I thanked him for his 
frankness, he responded: 

“Tt is nothing. I would give a great deal 
for the maintenance of friendly relations with 
the great American Republic. I hope you 
will correct some false impressions which 
exist concerning the policy of my Emperor 
and of my country. All that is necessary to 
accomplish this is to tell the truth, and that 
is what the American people want. ”’ 








NEXT 


WEEK’S COLLIER’S 


will contain an article of striking interest and timeliness, being 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ADMIRAL TOGO 


on board his flagship the Mikasa at the secret rendezvous of the Japanese war fleet 


near Port Arthur. 


This interview was obtained for Cottier’s by Mr. Ellis Ashmead 


Bartlett, our correspondent on board the steamship Manshu Marz, which visited the 


Japanese fleet in the latter part of July. 


obtained an interview with Admiral Togo, and was forwarding it by post. 


Mr. Bartlett notified us by cable that he had 


Unless there 


should be some unforeseen delay in the transmission of the mails, the article should reach 


this office in time for publication next week. 


It will be illustrated with photographs. 
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WA BAN A home School for boys. 

J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal 

SCHOOL Waban, Mass. rs 
NEw YorK, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


‘ 15 Boys 
Clinton Preparatory School ¢ t.2%2-. 
Prepares for -_ college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of en- 
trance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. J.B. Wheeler,A.M.,Prin. 


Kemper Military School <=). 

















paratory sc 
for Missouri State University and all leading colleges. Complete 
business course, Army officer detailed by Secretary of War. Ex- 
tensive improvements this season. For catalogue, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 716 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 





Glenwood Collegiate Institute 

Best advantages for a boy’s intellectual, physical and 
moral culture. Eight experienced teachers. Primary De- 
partment for young and backward boys. Special Commer 
cial Course. Healthful location. Gymaasium and outdoor 
recreation. Address Prof. C.@. BROWER, Prin., Matawan, N.J. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational, 
Low tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. 
Athletics. Catalog free. 

Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock, near Chicago. 


‘ Fifty-seventh year. 
Todd Seminary for Boys "e?7% 
designed especially for boys of the public school age. 
Located in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious 
sickness in fifty years. We educate the whole boy. Send 
for prospectus, and come and see us. NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


Ohio Military Institute 


3 College Hill, Cincinnati, 0. Ideal preparatory school 
and home. Improvement in vigor and manliness specially 
marked. Illustrated catalog. G@. E. Perry (Naval Acad.), 
Headmaster. Rev. John H. Zly, A.M., Regent. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 

Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong teachers, 
rnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American 

ideals, Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Woodberry Forest School 29% 


In front rank of Southern preparatory schools, Complete equipment 
including laboratories, gymnasium, and athletic fields, Testimonials 
required of every applicant. For illustrated catalogue, address 


J. CARTER WALKER, M. A., Orange, Va. 


NEw YORK, Seneca Falls. 
Preparatory School 


Rumsey Ha y for Young Boys Only 


Equips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools. Best 
mental and physical training. A thorough home school. 
Number limited. 


* 
Missouri Military Academy 
Gentlemen’s School. New buildings. Full faculty, Individual at- 
tention. Fits for business, University, Government Schools. No 
failures. Beautiful country. Cultured people. Perfect health, 
Athletics. Delightful home. Moderate cost. Catalogue. Address 
Col. W. D. FONVILLE, Supt., Mexico, Mo., Box A-15 


BETHEL COLLEGE "ina," 
Kentucky 
Collegiate, Classical and Scientific Courses. Able 
faculty. Tuition free to ministers’ sons and licentiates. 
Expenses moderate. 30 acres grounds. Next session opens 
Sept. 1, 1904. For illustrated catalogue, address 
WM. H. HARRISON, President 


WILSON SCHOOL for Boys 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York 
Overlooks Hudson, Thorough preparation for Eastern Universities, 
Limited to 25. New gymnasium, golf links and tennis. 
BENJ. LEE WILSON, Headmaster. 


Chevy Chase College 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of 10 acres. Pre- 
ratory and College Courses. Special advan’ in Music, Art, 
Slocution and Domestic Science. Healthful location and pure 
artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 


8. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


More than 3000 openings in the North- 
west for Homeopathic Physicians. For cat- 
alogue of Hahnemann Medical College, write 
to C. HENRY WILSON, 3129 Rhodes Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


EssEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY. 
College preparation. Knowledge of boys and study of the 
boy underlie our methods. Large athletic grounds and 
every facility for outdoor life and sport. Gymnasium. 
J. R. CAMPBELL, Essex Fells, N. J. SuMMER Camp. 
Address until Sept. 10, Woodland, Ulster Co., N.Y. 









































The Groszmann School for Nervous 
and Atypical Children 


Individual attention, Expert Treatment. Modern educational meth- 
ods, Splendid equipment. Outdoor sports. Ideal location. Very 
large grounds 500 feet above sea. Address : Dr. Maximitian P. EL 
Groszmann, “Watchung Crest,”” Johnston’s Drive, Plainfield, N. J. 





541 ae an TEACEEE aes New York 
BIBLE trainine SCHOOL 
For Circular of General Information address 


President WILBERT W. WHITE 


PENMANSHIP—76 Lessons for $1 


Send $1 for 76 lessons for Home Practice. Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Arithmetic, also by mail. Best instruction. 





BAL E 
Young Men’s Christian Association, BALTIMORE, MD. 


DISCOUNTS ON TUITION 


In over 500 Colleges, Military Academies, Schools of Law, 
Medicine, Business, etc., can be secured through us. $10 to 
$100 saving. State kind, or particular school, desired. Cat- 
alogue free. American Educational Co., $15 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Viewtexortr Dramatic School 


Est. 1893 31 W. 31st 8t., New York 
“The Practical School” 
Summer course now open. Six months’ graduating course 
begins October 10. 
Address ADELINE S. WHEATCROFT, Director. 


Ghe SCHOOL QUESTION ? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building - - -= <= Chicago, Ill. 
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Improve Your Education 








prepare themselves in their various oc- 
cupations. Consider carefully the points 
we name to partially explain why our 
instruction has been so successful. 





Mark on the accompanying coupon the subjects in which you 
are interested and send it to us with your name and adress. 








WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews, 4 course inciudes any Gre subjects. |] Hack subject is « course, 
tt Literature 
Suementeny Algebra om 2 Pred nad Latin 
ae Pryce How to Write English 
Plane Geometry Geography ree 
Grammar U. S. History Botany 
Composition Civil Government Ancient His’ 
Rhetoric Economics 
Literature Pedagogics COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Drawing Psychology Business 
i Shorthand 
Physica! phy | Pharmacy Typewriting 














Our courses by correspondence will help you in 
your daily work and. increase your earning power. 
We know this because, with the co-operation of a 
great university, we are helping thousands better to 





Lunt Library 
Northwestern University 


Pertinent Points of Superiority 


1. An affiliation with a great university. 


College of Liberal Arts and Professional School 
entrance credits without examination to grad- 
uates of our Academic Department. 

3. Text-books prepared especially for correspon- 
dence work by members of the faculty of North- 
western University and by the School’s own 
corps of editors. 

. Students taught by college and university 

graduates giving all their time to our corre- 

spondence work, 


5. Over twenty-five hundred graduates. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


386-390 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Ld 


ae 














EARN A GOOD INCOME 


Doing Advance Work for Lyceum Attractions 


New plan; delightful employment. Men and 
women of education, energy and refinement only 
desired. Permanent employment and choice of 
territory. 

We launch our professional graduates, and place 
good lectures and entertainments. 


Oratory Music 

Literature Dramatic Art 

Physical Placing 
Culture Bureau 


SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION 
EDWARD AMHERST OTT, Ph. B., M. O., President. 
Corner Monroe and Francisco Sts., Chicago 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JULY 5, 1904. 














Wenonah Military Academy 


11 miles from Philadelphia, on the West Jersey & Sea- 
shore R.R. Wenonah has neither factories nor saloons. 
New and spacious buildings, beautiful grounds, 
purest water and most perfect sanitation. 
Science, classical and English courses, Physical 
Culture and Athletics under competent director. Fine 
Athletic Field and Gymnasium. For catalogue address 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 
Wenonah, N. J. 














Pennington Seminary 





For Young Men and Women 
Pennington, N. J. 
On Reading R. R. between 
New York City and Philadelphia. 
Established 66 years ago. Beautiful 
grounds. Healthful location, Co-educa- 
tional. Prepares for any college without 
conditions ; qualifies for teaching, fits 
for | life. A finishing school for 
young ladies. Modern buildings. Home 
comforts, chemical and physical labora- 
tories, gymnasium, athletic field and 
cinder track. 275 to $325. Apply 





Terms $2 
for illustrated catalogue to 


JAMES WILLIAM MARSHALL, Pres. 











How to Converse 


THE ART OF TALKING WELL IN SOCIETY 
Taught by Mail 
YOU MAY LEARN: 


How to begin a conversation. 
How te fill the awkward pauses. 
How to tell an anecdote or story. 
How to raise the convegsation 
above the J am 4 line. 
How to use “‘smal! talk.” 
How to avoid self-consciousness, 
bluntness, tiresome neas. 
How to be an interesting dinnerd 
companion. mt 
We teach you how to acquire an ¥% 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic 
muscles, symmetry of figure, 
clear complexion, proper car- 
riage, ease of manner, Write for information and blanks. 


A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t 
20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 
Box 31, Central Bank Building NEW YORK 


















SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A Co-kDUCATIONAL FRigNDS Scoot located ina healthful 
country college town, remarkably free from harmful influ- 
ences. Buildings are of stone, new, thoroughly heated, 
lighted and ventilated. 

Tuk TuorouGuness of the school work is attested by the 
success of its pupils at college. Practical courses are provided 
for those whose school life is to end with their graduation here. 

Tue Gymnasium, athletic field, and running track afford 
excellent opportunity for sport, exercise, and athletics, both 
indoors and out. 

Tuose INTERESTED in finding a place where pupils are thor- 
oughly trained and cared for, and where they are under the 
quiet, persistent and characteristic influence of Friends, are 
invited to visit the school and examine its equipment person- 
ally. Lf this cannot be done perhaps a friend living nearer will 
make a direct report, The school is but a half hour from the 
Broad Street, Phils adelphia, Station of the Penn. Railroad. 

INTERESTING printed matter will be sent upon application 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Swarthmore, Pa. 























ADVANTAGES—CHARMING LOCATION, 20 min- 
utes from Washington, 400 feet above the city, 20 trains a 
day, also electric cars, stations for both on the grounds : city 
and country advantages. PROXIMITY TO WASHING- 
TON, whose wonderful educational facilities are offered by 
no other city. Libraries, Museums, Departments of Govern- 
ment, Congress, Foreign Legations, Official and Social Life, 
studied carefully. 

EQUABLE CLIMATE, free from the rigors of the 
Northern winter, ae outdoor life, Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Bowling. ost 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, eleven buildings, inclod. 
ing five Club Houses and Odeon. Library, Laboratory, tine 
CysoURat os ne grounds. 

STUDY planned to produce womanly 
Special advantages in Music, 


R., 4 ~ fang preparation. 
Thirty- 


Art, and Elocutios, Domestic Science Department. 
three teachers and officers. 

A bright, cheery. happy. artistic, and loving HOME. 
Health A TTER oF Finst CONSIDERATION. 
Promotions dependent on daily grades, not examinations, T 
made it a study. VI8: 10N. MADE FOR PL. 

Home Happenings. Expenses $500 to $600. 
taining pictures of the school and opinions of enthusiastic patrons. 








NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN, 





Personal care. 
ING IN CHARACTER BUILDING given by a mother who has 
EASURE AND HAPPL 


Early application necessary. 


Address NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, P.O. Box 139, Forest Glen, Md. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Suburbs) 


Abundant table. Every home comfort. 


Trained nurses. 


See our calendar of Pleasant 
Send for catalogue, con- 


NESS as well as study. 
33 States represented last session. 











St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


31st Year Opens September 26th, 1904 


Highest quality of practical instruction in every 
branch of Fine and Applied Arts, including Book- 
binding, Pottery. and Ceramics. Competent instruct- 
ors from the Art Schools of Europe. 

An interesting illustrated booklet about the 

Schoul’s scope will be sent free. Address 

sey C. Ives, Director St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, 1819 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. 

Those enrolling before December 
ist will have unequalled opportu- 
nities for study of all the arts at 
the World’s Fair. 



















b>) Bordentown 
Military 
Institute 


We strive to bring 
out the best that is in 
a boy, to cultivate in 
him the habits of 


right living, and to 
give him a physical 
and moral equipment 


that will fit him for 
the battle of life. 
Classical, English 
Cataloque Free om Request 
Principal } ares NTOWN 

4 


D. Lanvon, Commandant i 


Three courses are offered—Scientific, 


College Preparatory 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., 
Maj. T. 





No compromise on ‘liquor, hazing, or mca 











GOOD READING FOR 
SUMMER DAYS 


By FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


In Old Jamaica 


ce Conrap’s latest volume, ‘‘Romance”’ 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), is one of those 
stories that he sometimes writes in collabora- 
tion with his friend and neighbor, Ford M. 
Hueffer. It would be interesting to know 
just which portion of it Mr. Hueffer is re- 
sponsible for—here and there we come upon a 
chapter or an episode which seems to lack 
the characteristic quality of the author of 
“Youth” and “‘Almayer’s Folly.”’ Yet, taken 
as a whole, the flavor is unmistakably, in- 
imitably, that of Conrad. No other living 
author has the trick of making you see, be- 
tween the printed lines, such an endless vista 
of vague, ominous, unspoken things—dan- 
gers, horrors, writhing tortured forms, seen 
dimly through a mist of words. ‘‘Romance’”’ 
is in a certain sense a historical novel. It 
deals with the West Indies of a century ago, 
and from the moment that we set foot in the 
queer old warehouse in Jamaica, with its 
blending of many smells, tarred rope and 
crude molasses, coffee and spices, we are 
living in a fantastic realm of mad adventures 
—heaving seas, sinking ships, nightmare 
visions of pirates bold and dying prisoners— 
and, what is more, we are accepting it all with 
the wage rd credulity that years ago we gave 
to the flashy, yellow-covered stories that 
thrilled our boyhood, 


A Tale of the Klondike 


More than one writer has been lured by the 
glittering promise of the Klondike as a back- 
ground into ‘‘breaking trail’ into this new 
field for fiction; and, curiously enough, the 
most successful of them all isa woman, Eliza- 
beth Robins. ‘*The Magnetic North” (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company) possesses all the 
clear-sighted understanding of Jack London's 
stories, and it has besides something which 
the author of ‘‘The Son of the Wolf” can 
never give—the touch of human sympathy. 
Mr. London's Klondike is unmistakably real, 
so far as it goes; he makes you feel the grim- 
ness of it all, the darkness and loneliness and 
numbing cold; the stinging lash of driving 
sleet, the loss of dignity and manhood and 
even decency, during the isolation of a 
Northern winter. Elizabeth Robins draws a 
softer picture; she shows us a party of ad- 
venturers, overtaken by winter, many hun- 
dreds of miles south of their destination; she 
takes us through that winter with them, in 
their snug log cabin beside the Yukon. It is 
on the highway of winter travel, and though 
the nearest settlement is a Jesuit mission, 
forty miles away, she shows us a continual 
coming and going of strangers, priests, be- 
lated miners, needy and starving Indians, that 
make the wilderness seem almost populous, 
despite its expanse of unbroken snow. She 
has not attempted to idealize the Klondike; 
the picture is realistic almost to grimness. 
But she has known how to humanize it with- 
out crossing the boundary line between sym- 
pathy and sentimentality. 


An Epic of the South 


OnE of the best Southern stories yet writ- 
ten, dealing with the Reconstruction period, 
is ‘The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). It has something 
of an epic quality about it, insomuch that it 
makes you see, behind the central story, a 
widening background of Southern life fields, 
and plantations crippled and impoverished 
by the war. Had the central theme been 
somewhat less dominant, and the background 
more carefully filled in, this would easily 
have ranked among the half-dozen strongest 
books of the year. Even as it is, there is one 
feature of it that fairly haunts your memory. 
Every one who has once read it remembers 
Daudet’s ‘Siege of Berlin.’’ It tells of.an old 
man, a veteran of the Napoleonic wars, who 
during the Franco-Prussian War is too feeble, 
too ill, to be told the truth. So day by day, 
while the cannon that he is too deaf to-hear 
are thundering outside the walls of Paris, his 
family concoct a fairy tale of the repeated 
success of the French armies, until they 
finally make the old man believe that Berlin 
itself has capitulated. Miss Glasgow has hit 
upon a similar device for making us feel the 
contrast between the old South and the new. 
She shows us a proud old Southern lady, 
stricken blind and helpless during the war, 
and surviving, a paralyzed wreck, in a 
wretched little negro cabin in a swamp on 
her former plantation. She, however, knows 
nothing of the change. In fancy she is still 
mistress of her hundred slaves; in fancy she 
is still citizen of a proud and triumphant Con- 
federacy, and every day she listens eagerly 
to the imaginary history, that a patient son 


| and daughter concoct for her, of a long line 





of successors to Jefferson Davis, and the 
growing importance of a new American re- 
public that has taken a proud place among 
the nations. 


Wholesome Americanism 


WHATEVER else may be said in criticism 
of David Graham Phillips, there is a whole- 
some and unmistakable atmosphere of Amer- 
icanism about his books. His work is not 
always as clear-cut as one might wish; in 
his later books, especi ially, there is an irri- 
tating tendency to generalize, and let the 
reader fill in the shading and the _ back- 
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ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 9232 Dame 


One Mile West of Notre Dame University. ees ae The 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Ideal location. 
National patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific and Commercial Course. Modern Languages. 
Regular Collegiate Degrees. Students prepared for Col- 
legiate and Special Courses, Conservatory of Music and Art 
School. Physical Culture. Young women fitted for lives of 
usefulness, “Moderate cost. School year begins September 
12th, 1904. For catalogue and special info ormation, apply to The 


Directress, St. Mary’s Academy, Box 89, Notre » Ind. 














ROCKLAN MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley near 

Dartmouth College. Modernequipment. 10 In- 

structors, 15 states represented. A safe school 

for your boy. 5 Books free. Summer Camp. 

ELMER ELLSWORTH FRENCH, A./1., Supt. 
West Lebanon, N. H. 











ROCK HILL, S.C. 

Fourteen Courses: Normal (5), General Literary (3), 
Stenography, Dressmaking, Millinery, Book-keeping, 
Music, Kindergarten, — Studies, Manual 
Training. Degrees, B. A., L. 1., M. A. 45 officers, 
teachers and assistants, ie" ‘students. Expenses of 
session of nine months $60.00 to $144.00. Session 
begins in September. For Catalogue, address 

President D. B. JOHNSON, Rock Hill, 8. 0. 























New York University 


Comprehends eight schools. The LAW SCHOOL 
(with Day and Evening Classes), MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE, GRADUATE SCHOOL, PEDAGOGY, 
APPLIED SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, and COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS and FINANCE. For circulars address 


THE REGISTRAR, Washington Square, New York City 


The Southern Home School 


(The Cary School) formerly of Baltimore, Md. 

A Boarding and Day School tor Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
Will re-open at 1865 and 1867 Mintwood Place, Washing. 
ton, D. , October 1st, 1904. Regular and special courses, 

tory and preparation for European travel a specialty. Un- 
usual facilities for the study of Music. Catalogues on application 
to the Principal at 915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md.,, until Sep- 
tember Ist. After that date the Principal may be seen at the school. 


MISS MARY GRAHAM DUFF, Principal 




















Kenyon Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 


An unexcelled school with unsurpassed environ- 
ment. Ideal location, 60 acres of grounds, golf 
links, and complete gymnasium. Prepares for 
all colleges and technical schools. Flexible two 
years’ business course. 8oth year. Address 

Box 376 Cc. N. WYANT, Regent, Gambier, Ohio 














ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


The American Rugby, Delafield, Wis. 
Prepares for College and 
for Business 
For Catalogues, ete., address 
DR. 8. T. SMYTHE, President 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 

A high-grade preparatory school for boys of good 
social position. Prepares for any university, college, or for busi- 
ness. Individual instraction, U. S. Army Offieer, assisted by a 
corps of experienced teachers. Mild Southern elimate. Mod- 
ern fire-proof buildings; pure water; model sanitation; unbroken 
health record; gymnasium; ample athletie grounds. Number 
limited. References obligatory. Students from 23 States and 
Porto Rico. Handsome, illustrated year book sent on request. 
Danville Military Institute (Incorporated), Box 501, Danville, Va. 


K. [M1] _ |. Founded 1845. Chartered 1847 


The Right School for You ‘yor area boy 


have one. 
A faculty of educated, broad-minded 
men. A student body noted for charac- 
terand manliness. A country location ; 
74 acres, excellent buildings, steam 
heat, electric light ; 59 years of success ; 
hye ch make our school 








Incorporated, 

















are features 
the best. $300a 


Keaoasky inter Eocene, 
Col. C, W. Fowler, Supt. 
Box 21, Lyndon, Ky. 


Fowler Hall 
for younger boys 


FREEHOLD 





ote 
ror Military School 
YOUNG Haine school. Thorough imstruetion, Small classes. 
Military training and discipline, but not of a 
BOYS reformatory nature. Refined surroundings. 
9 to 16 Gymnasium, Athletic sports. We prepare for any 


college. For illustrated catalogue address 


Maj. CHAS. N. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 








Increase Your Income 


Learn profitable poultry raising. Our success in 
teaching it has been phenomenal. The faculty 
are practical poultrymen and experienced teach- 
ers. Tremendous opportunities for those who 
begin NOW. No other investment brings such 
large and sure returns. Write to-day for illus- 
trated booklet fully describing various courses. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POULTRY 
CULTURE, Box 615, Waterville, N. Y. 


Stenography and 
Book-keeping, 
complete course 


for Home Study in all three, $5. Insures a beau- 
tiful hand. Situations for all graduates, 
C. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. y. 


. For Boys 
luster Springs Academy <2: 
YEAR 
Ideally located in Southern Virginia. Teaching and dis- 
cipline based on individual boy. petores by colleges. 
EN WILSON, Head-M 
P. O. Box 100 Black \ Walnut, Va, 


TO.see 





























EDUCATIONAL 


New England 
CONSERVATORY 
ro OOF MUSIC: 8 


















In a Conservatory building erected for its 
exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and equipment any school of the 
kind in the world, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music presents advantages 
unparalleled in this country or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that no 
limitations are set upon the _ student’s 
ambitions. 


Every Department under Special 
Masters 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are sup- 
plemented by such other branches, as, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Language, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompani- 
ment, Musical Journalism, Practical Piano- 
forte Tuning Course in one year. Normal 
Classes. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as teachers. 

The Concerts, Recitals, and daily asso- 
ciations are in themselves worth more to 
the student than the cost of tuition. 

















For all particulars and year-book address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, [anager 


MONTCLAIR 
Military Academy 


Montclair, New Jersey 













In choosing a school in which a boy is to 
form his life’s ideals, to acquire his mental 
and moral equipment ; more is to be con- 
sidered than location, more to be weighed 
than price, more to be examined than the 
curriculum. Montclair has some pointed 
things to say to parents with sons to place 
inschool. ‘*Your Boy and Our School’’ 
is a book to be read with interest no mat- 
ter where your boy goes for his schooling. 
It will be sent on request. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A. M. 
21 Walden Place Montclair, N. J. 


The Morgan Park Academy 


of the University of Chicago 


The fact that it is a department of this 
University guarantees completeness of 
equipment and exceptional educational op- 
portunity. Its situation outside the city is 
most favorable. Thorough preparation for 
all colleges and technical schools. Both 
careful supervision and individual atten- 
tion are assured by the large number of 
teachers living in the halls with the pupils. 
For illustrated catalogue address 
WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, DL 


JOURNALISM 


STORIES FROM OUR STUDENTS 


HARRY Bb. TIERNEY gets $2 line for verse. Won two 
q gold medals from Royalty this year 
D. B. VAN NANE receives more salary than ever dreamed 
of before taking our instruction, 
GRAHAM B. SMEDLEY won the year’s prize 
$250.00 for best legal essay, at Universi 
TWO THOUSAND have increased their earning capacity 
60 to 80 per cent. Young woman formerly earned $7 a week 
sewing, now earns $35 a week writing. 
ONE HU NDRED STUDENTS earned $90,000 in three 
years. 
TWO YOUNG WOMEN graduates sent by news associa- 
tions to the two big National Conventions, 
STORIES formerly rejected now sold regularly by our 
students. They know how. 

YOU LEARN AT HOME, BY MAIL 
Write today for prospectus Our courses adopted by 
and SamMp.Le Lessess, leading Universities, 


THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














For 
Boys 























q 
| 



















Y NOT LEARN 
GN PAINTING? 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 

THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 


WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- f AYS 
hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each, i 
position : no shading, dots, nor — 
dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse, E: simple, speedy, 
practical, Students in high-grade positions. Employers pleased. 
Lawyers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can now acquire Short- 
hand with ease for use in their « alling s. Now to spend months, as 
with old systems. **Boyd's Sylabie System th century wonder, 
is the best. Write to-day for testimonials. booklets, ete. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Incorporated) 16 National Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


G Street, N. 
Offers 5 a theoretical af Fa se Ay "BrEC- 
TRICITY, complete in one year. Students actually con- 
struct Dynamos, Motors, etc., and are trained for good 
Positions, 12th year opens Sept. 28 Send for Catalog. 
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ticulars. 
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ground for himself. 
we want to know about his men and women 
which he omits to tell us. But so far as he 
does describe them, they are genuinely, thor- 
oughly, refreshingly American—people for 
the most part whom you feel it would be a 
pleasure to know personally. There is a 
whole group of such people in ‘The Cost” 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company), honest, prosperous 
whole-souled folk, who would be well worth 
adding to our permanent acquaintances in 


fiction if only they had been drawn_a little 


less vaguely. The story of “The Cost” is 
the price that a girl pays for the mistake of 
a hasty marriage. It is the outcome of a 


There are fifty things | 





schoolday attachment, regarded by the pa- | 


rents first with amusement and then with 
growing satisfaction, until at the close of 
the young man’s college course they learn 
that he has sown a formidable crop of 
ranklv Inxurious wild oats. Just what moral 
Mr. Phillips intended to point itis hard to 
say; perhaps he was pointing no moral at 
all. But the real Significance of the book 
would seem to lie in a single paragraph. It 
is the fashion, Mr. Phillips noints out. to 
assume on the part of the modern American 
girl a theoretical knowledge of good and 
evil which as a matter of fact she does not 
possess. In “The Cost” the girl’s father 
makes this mistake: He tells her of the 
voung man’s misdeeds, but in such care- 
fully veiled and euphemistic terms that the 
noor girl is no wiser than before; and feel- 
ing that her parents are quite unreasonable, 
she rushes into a secret marriage. The sub- 
sequent story deals with her lifelong pav- 
ment of the cost, when later on she meets 
another man who really possesses all the 
qualities that she has mistakenly attributed 
to her husband. 


At the Time of Mohammed 


As Every Orientalist knows, the one seri- 
ous gap in the rich and comprehensive lit- 
erature of India lies in the field of history. 
Poetry and drama, science, medicine and 
law are all represented; but to the Brah- 
min, reared in the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, the brief span of human life, consid- 
ered as a single link in the chain of a thon- 
sand births, seemed too trivial to chronicle. 
Accordingly, the annals of India are known 
only vaguely, from the rare occasions when 
her people came in contact with outside civ- 
ilization—an invasion of Mohammedans, a 
chance visit of a Chinese Buddhist. It 
would seem as though here, at last, was a 
country destined to escape the omnivorous 
greed of the historical novelist; 
garet Horton Potter has decided otherwise 
In “The Flame Gatherers” (Macmillan), she 
has painted, with a flamboyant coloring sug 
gestive of poster art, her idea of medizval 


but Mar- | 


25 


EDUCATIONAL 





> 
Siwy Jomms Rarnceny pari 


Officially endorsed by the War Department 
exhibited the greatest interest, 
fore entitled to the appointment of an 


if any, that give more, 


° Laie. 


SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


M. VERBECK, President 


as one 
applice ation and profie iency in military training 
“honor graduate’ 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 
“From what I have seen at this inspection, I feel confident that there are few schools outside of West Point, 
or better practical military training 


the first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very near it. 
is the ruling thought; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance. 


ad 
a. 





students have 
and there- 
Army. 


£ institutions “whose 
and knowledge” 
United States 


of the leadir 


as a second lieutenant in the 


mn it is not only one of 
The true military spirit 


than this one, and in my opini¢ 











Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N.Y. 
A school for young boys under 
management of Saint John’s School 
Camp in Adirondacks. Next term be- 
gins September arst, : 
Apply to WM. VERBECK 

















India at the time of the Mohammedan in- | 


A careful reading of Max Miiller. 


vasion. x } 
and the “Sakuntala,” and “The Light of | 
Asia,” with a lavish stage setting of sun- 


shine and palm trees and tinkly temple 
bells, has supplied the author with an abun- 
dance of highly tinted local color, and her 
own lively imagination has done the rest. 
The story is divided into two parts. The 
first part chronicles the illicit love between 
the favorite wife of a powerful Rajah and 
a Persian slave, the Rajah’s cup-bearer. A 
brief period of guilty happiness ends with 
a tragic death; and the two sinful souls, 
summoned to the judgment-seat, are con- 
demned at their next birth to inhabit a sin- 
gle human body, that of the child of a high- 
caste Brahmin priest. It is an audacious 
theme, handled with such dexterous skill of 
phrase that one does not for some time 
grasp the entire significance of this abnor- 
mal being—this strange dual nature, doomed 
by all the religious creeds of India to be a 
lifelong outcast. Indeed.’the author has not 
| dared to put her thought into plain Anglo- 
| Saxon words, but in order that the curious- 


minded reader may seek enlightenment she 
| refers him 


300ks of the 
It is an 
gorgeous 


to “The Sacred 
citing chapter and verse. 
unsavory story, worked into a 
tapestry of words, suggesting nothing so 
much as an Oriental prayer rug, with all 
its hidden symbolism. You look twice be- 
fore the newness of the coloring reminds 
you that the rug is a modern imitation, and 
of Amegeen manufacture. 


& A Book for the Angler 


Henry WysHam Lanter has dedicated his 
“Romance of Piscator” (Holt & Company) 
to “every one who has hearkened to the 
siren song of the reel.” He might well have 
made his dedication even broader, since it 
is a book which must win favor with all 
who have in them a love of nature and a 
spirit. of poetry and of romance. Mr. La- 


East,” 





nier is one of the fortunate few who suc- | 


ceed in weaving a thread of idealism into 
the sober facts of life. The warp of his 


story is realistic, but the woof has many a | 


gossamer, shimmering thread. such as dreams 
are made of. His hero, Piscator. is an 
ardent fisherman, who from early boyhood 
has practiced the gentle art of Izaak Wal- 
ton in every available stream and pool, from 
Canada to Virginia. 
his destiny. The Peri, for whom he has 
unconsciously been waiting for thirty years, 
suddenly appears before him; and from that 
moment the joy of angling wanes Here is 
a new and more attractive quarry. “wary and 
elusive as the daintiest of his finny prey 
From Maine to Newfoundland, from the St. 
Lawrence to Long Island Sound, he follows 
his will-o’-the-wisp lady, with all the tire 
less energy, the skill and the caution of the 
born angler—and the whole little romance is 
told so daintily, and with such whimsical 
humor, that it is a question which part of 
the book has the greater charm, that in 
which Mr. Lanier writes of the joys of 


But suddenly he meets | 


fishing, or that in which he describes a more | 


tender sentiment. At all events, the book is 
a_ really charming idyl of summer time, 
blithe, genuine, and_ spontaneous. 
that there were more like it. 


Would 


Hollins Institute, Virginia 
£. stablished 1842 
For the Higher Education of Young Ladies 
For views of other buildings see Review 


of Reviews, World’s Work and Booklovers. 





MALN BUILDING. 








Situated in the Valley of Virginia. Salubrious mount: ain 
climate. Sulphur and Chalybeate Springs. Faculty, 
entlemen and 23 ladies. Enrollment 250. Six brick build- 
ings heated by steam and lighted 

central plant. The 62nd session op 


by electricity from 
pens September 14th 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Hollins, Va. 








Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 


hills borde: 
rion noted for 


A school for boys situated among the ing 
the upper Wissahickon Valley in a reg 
its healthfulness and natural beauty. 


Catalogues on application. 

















Buildings and equipment 
arranged according to most ap- 
proved sanitary science. 


REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph. D., Director. 





THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 

IN THE CENTER OF THE INCOWP 

SPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE CARE- 
FUL PREPARATION OF 150 BOYS 
FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


40 minutes from N.Y. City Fall Term September 22d Fees $600 and $700 


\RABLE HUDSON RIVER C¢ 


JUNTRY 
Unusual facilities and super 
vision for physical training and 
athletics. 


WYATT W. RANDALL, Ph. D., Head Master. 



























ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL Gri 


GIRLS 
Lowell, Mass. 

Rogers Fort Hill 
3eautiful grounds 
to outdoor sports. 
Basket Ball, 
Horseback 


Faces 
Park. 
devoted 
Golf, Tennis, 
Field Hockey, 
Riding. 

Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Wells and 
Mt. Holyoke. Advanced 
General Course for gradu- 
ates of otherschools. For 
catalogue address 


MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A. 
Principal 











E can teach you to make En- 

gravings like the illustrations 

presented in this magazine, and 
they command high prices. The men 
who produce this kind of work never 
have any difficulty in securing salar- 
ies at from $20 to $50 per week 
We have the only college of Photo 
Engraving in America. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. 


ATTEND THE 


|b) koko) 
COLLEGE 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


incall Bissell College of 
7 Photo Engraving 
835 Wabash Avenue 


PHOTO Effingham, Illinois 
ENGRAVING (Gaerne 


















ESTABLISHED 1867 
iss. Clara Baur, Directress. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. ‘The faculty numbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings The finest and most completely equipped 
buildings devoted to music in America. Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. !/lustrated Catal e FRE 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., 





Cincinnati, 0, 























RVIN N G 
SCHOOL 


For Boys. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


The Irving School is a rational, healthful home 
school where boys receive thorough and efficient 
preparation for entrance to College, Scientific School 
or business. The school is non-military, but main- 
tains in its stead a discipline firm enough for the 
boy’s good, kind enough to gain his confidence and 
respect. Parents desiring to place their sons in a 
school where the home influence and personal in- 
fluence is dominant will do well to send for descrip- 
tive circular. Location 25 miles from New York. 
Splendid situation for life of outdoor freedom. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Principal. 











=z! 


BREN AU SPLLEGE an 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 

Two separate institutions under one ma 
The College furnishes high courses in lar e, | 
ature, and kindred subjects; faculty of 23; 
well equipped laboratories. The Conservatory offers 
special 











science 








best advantages in music, elocution, 

course and training clones for Music Teachers; 50 
pianos; pipe organ; most beautiful concert hall in 
the South. Brenau had 175 boarders last year, repre- 
senting 15 states. Beautiful buildings, ideal location 


ie catalogue address 


(Associate Pres’t.) 


Altitude 1,500 feet. For handso: 


A.W. VAN HOOSE or H. J. PEARCE, 
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The Soda Cracker 
That Made the Nation Hungry 


eeda 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Pry 0 oe 8 oss le eS OCCU slCUSCU ZO 


Vl hay 


ter rma ict< 











PHILIPSBORN’S 
FALL2 WINTER 


tie 
FREE STYLE BOOK 


A VALUABLE FASHION GUIDE 
FOR ECONOMICAL LADIES 


In our mail calor business we offer the iden- 
tical, exclusive styles as car- 
ried in our great retail 
stores in New York, Chi- 
0, Baltimore, 
Washington, 
Cleveland ind 
Denver. 
Weare the largest 
producers of 
Women’s ready- 
to-wear outer gar- 
ments and wish 
to demonstrate 
their all-round 
superiority and 
moderate prices 
to a still larger 
circle, there- 
fore this un- 
equaled offer: 


Cravenette 
os .98 















Prepaid 


Cravenette of oxford 
gray, castor or olive 
guaranteed shower 
proof cloth; cord- 
ed cape; wide 
strap of same 
material at 
neck with 

buttons; slot 

seamed back 
with small box 
pleats; excellent 
value worth ‘$15 for $8.98. 
State your nearest express office and give bust meas- 
ure when ordering. We will send the Cravenette pre- 
paid. Try it on, examine it carefully; if not satisfactory, 
return and any money paid will be refunded. You run 
no risk whatever. Sample of material sent upon eo 
Write today for beautiful style book No. 811 
illustrating and describing over 250 new styles 
of suits, skirts, waists, jackets, etc. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, *:% State Street 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
At Home 


By Mail 
through the Sprague 


. Plan approved 

by judges and educators. Successful peas everywhere. 
eral Terms. Special offer now. Catalog free. 
The Sprague Derrcependcmec School of Law 

858 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Want your moustache or beard a 
beautiful brown or rich black? 
THEN USE 


Buckingham’s Dye 


50 cts. of druggists or R, P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H. 


ORTH UV HILES 22" 
yy it. 


thi 
eee i Pep tew 
beret Special St.Louis World’s 


it. No 

air Souvenir Edition 2n2 price. 
Only 50c, Gilt edges Tic. Get it and start things goin 
in your neighbor At your dealer’s or post; a 
from publishers GEO. B. DOAN & C0, 298 Wabash Av. Ch 














The New 














Make Your Own Cologne 


We furnish the extract ready to be dissolved. One 
moment’s work gives you cologne water of the most 
exquisite fragrance at a saving of more than half the 
cost in stores. Enough to make four ounces, sent by 
mail for 50c. Money back if unsatisfactory. Sold only by 


SIMPLEX DRUG CO., 1076 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Our 96 page 
illustrated catalogue of 

Guns, Ammunition and Sportsmen’s supplies 

sent on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York City 


$25,000 made from one-half 

acre. Easily grown throughout 

the U.S.and Canada. Room in 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 
booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 














PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Promotes a 
luxuriant growth. Never Faiis to Restore 
Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. Cures 
scalp diseases and hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists. 














ROYALTY PAID We arrange and popularize. 
SONG - ‘POEMS pale: oS ed 


THE DOBSON XRAY 


A article, boys, that will please you. 

A. With it the clothes and flesh turn transparent and 
= the bones can be plainly seen. Just think of the fun 
you can have with it! Sample in strong box, with catalogue and agents’ 
prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn, 


e4°e and JOURNALISM taught 

tor =Writin by mail; MSS. sold and syn- 
dicated on commission, Send 

for free booklet, “Writing for Profit’; tells how. The 
National Press Ass’n, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis. 


ALIFORNIA FOR S¢ 


Nice illustrated descriptive magazine, 3 months 
Western Empire, 301 Times Bik., Los Angeles 
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The Vindication of Phoebe 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


HIS is an astronomical romance. Its 

heroine is only a moon, but she gains 

interest from the character of her mas- 
ter, the planet Saturn. Saturn is a kind of 
Grand Turk among the planets. The im- 
mense size of his family gives him the aspect 
of an Oriental despot. He has no less than 
nine moons, counting Phoebe as the ninth and 
youngest member of the circle, but this enu- 
meration takes account only of his principal 
moons, which are like queens of the harem 
among the unnamed billions of satellite 
slaves that mingle their rays indistinguish- 
ably, with all hope of individual recognition 
lost, to form his beautiful rings. This state 
of affairs in the Saturnian system is in strik- 
ing contrast with the simple monogamous 
condition of the earth, content with its single 
faithful moon which, apparently, need never 
fear a rival. 

But, for the story of Phoebe. Her annals 
are brief and clouded, but the clouds are now 
clearing off. In 1899 Professor William H. 
Pickering of the Harvard Observatory found 
on his photographic plates, where Saturn, 
making his stately progress surrounded by 
his multitude of attendants, ¢ Grand Seig- 
neur, Was represented in many successive po- 
sitions, a delicate image, unperceived before 
among the followers of the great planetary 
mogul, but showing unmistakable indications 
of subjection to their common master. This 
faint object, hanging timidly on the out- 
skirts of the caravan, was Phoebe, although 
at that time, of course, she had no name. 

Comparison of a large number of plates, all 
showing the image of the retiring little stran- 
ger, convinced Professor Pickering that it 
must be a satellite of Saturn, and accordingly 
its discovery was announced, and a little later 
Phoebe was astronomically christened. 


Scepticism of the Astronomers 


But hers was not the fortune of some great 
new planeis like Uranus and Neptune, immor- 
talizing their discoverers and filling books 
with their fame. On the contrary, from the 
beginning Phoebe was generally rejected. 
Many astronomers, as politely as possible, 
declined to believe in her existence. They 
could not see her—that was confessed. She 
was beyond the reach of telescopes; only the 
singular power of photography to picture 
celestial things invisible to direct vision had 
been able to reveal her. Yet Professor Pick- 
ering felt sure of his ground. The shifting 
positions of the image on the plates, never 
departing beyond a certain distance from 
Saturn, were convincing evidence, and from 
them the orbit of the new satellite could be 
deduced. Approximate elements of the orbit 
were calculated, and Phoebe was found to be 
by far the most remote member of Saturn's 
system, her path lying at a mean distance of 
nearly eight million miles from the centre of 
the planet, and her period, or the time re- 
quired for her to make a single circuit around 
her master, being about a year and a half. 

Still, notwithstanding the great interest 
awakened bv the original announcement of 
the discovery of Phoebe, and notwithstanding 
Professor Pickering’s continued confidence in 
his results, the opinion gradually spread that 
the case was very doubtful, until at last it 
practically ceased to be discussed, and if 
Phoebe was referred to at all it was generally 
in such phrases as: ‘The alleged ninth satel- 
lite of Saturn,” or ‘‘Pickering’s supposed 
moon.’’ The astronomer is the most rigid of 
judges when the light is dim. 

But at length vindication has come. Early 
in July of this year Professor E. C. Pickering, 
the director of the Harvard Observatory, 
sent out to astronomers a bulletin in which 
not only was the existence of Phoebe re- 
affirmed upon fresh evidence, but the places 
which she would occupy on certain dates in 
the near future were pointed out, so that 
anybody who had the instrumental means 
and the desire to do so could follow her mo- 
tions for himself. Nothing is more convinc- 
ing than the power of successful prediction. 

With the aid of a long series of photographs 
made at the Arequipa Observatory in the Pe- 
ruvian Andes the actual path of Phoebe has 
been traced from April 16 to June 9g, 1904, and 
a new and more correct ephemeris of her 
orbit calculated. 


Phoebe is Somewhat Distant 


Accepting Phoebe, as it now seems certain 
that we ought to do, as an actual satellite of 
Saturn, the very interesting question arises: 
‘‘Whence did she come—is she a captive, 
or an original member of the family of the 
ringed planet?” 

It is to be noted that her distance from 


Saturn is relatively very large—nearly eight | 


million miles. The most remote of the eight 
formerly known satellites of Saturn, Japetus, 
iS 2,225,000 miles away, and the nearest of 
them, Mimas, is only 117,000 miles from the 
great planet’s centre, or less than half the 
mean distance of our moon from the earth. 
Being so distant, Phoebe requires about 
eighteen months to make the journey around 
her orbit, while Mimas takes only twenty-two 
and a half hours, and Japetus seventy-nine 
and a half days. Thus it is evident that 
Phoebe’s relations to Saturn are, in one sense, 
less intimate than those of any other of his 
satellites. 

But it must not be supposed that his con- 
trol over heris imperfect. She can not get 
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away from him without some interference far 
more powerful than any that the present con- 
stitution of the Solar System would admit of. 
Owing to his comparativeiy great mass, and 
his distance from the sun, Saturn governs a 
vast extent of surrounding space. Mathe- 
matical calculations have shown that our 
globe could not permanently retain a moon 
at a greater distance from its centre than 
620,000 miles, while the giant force of Saturn 
would enable it to master a satellite more 
than three times as remote as Phoebe, or in 
round numbers 27,000,000 miles from his 
centre. 

This breadth of Saturn’s empire suggests 
that Phoebe may really be a captive moon. 
There can be little doubt that our moon was 
born from the earth, and that many of the 
other moons in the Solar System, such as the 
four principal satellites of Jupiter, and the 
immense multitude of little bodies constitut- 
ing Saturn's rings, have had a common origin 
with the planets around which they revolve, 
but with Phoebe the case may be different. 
It has been suggested that the two little 
moons of Mars and the fifth satellite of Ju- 
piter may be captured asteroids, or comets, 
turned into moons, and this suggestion would 
appear to be particularly appropriate for a 
body like the new satellite of Saturn. But 
only a long series of careful observations can 
settle the question. In the meantime the 
claim of Phoebe to recognition as a regular 
member of our great system of worlds and 
moons, a true subject of the sun, though sub- 
mitted to the immediate dominion of his vas- 
sal Saturn, seems to have been established 
beyond dispute. 


8 8 
A Foe to the Boll Weevil 


By C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


LARGE reddish-brown ant with strong, 
fierce-looking mandibles and a sharp 
| sting is being watched with intense in- 
terest at the Department of Agriculture in 
| Washington and on several farms down in 
| Texas just now. Like Katisha’s elbow, he 
| 
| 





is considered worth going miles tosee. Emi- 
| nent entomologists have traveled a third of 
the way across the continent to get a look at 
him. He is expected to do work which will 
save millions of dollars for the cotton indus- 
try of this country every year, but neither 
this fact nor the close scrutiny to which his 
every movement is being subjected seems 
to affect him in the least. Indifferent to all 
the stir he has caused, he pursues the even 
tenor of his way, and devotes his every en- 
ergy to meeting and adapting himself to 
certain changed conditions which have come 
into his existence. So far as his actions in- 
dicate, he might be just an ordinary emmet 
with no mission in life, and no characteristics 
to warrant the great amount of publicity 
which has been given him ever since he was 
discovered in the mountains of Guatemala 
last spring. 

Yet on him, to an extent at least, depends 
the question of whether the cotton belt of the 
United States shall be freed from the most 
pernicious entomological pest known to sci- 
ence—the Mexican boll weevil. The con- 
tinued spread of this devastating bug threat- 
ens a complete revolution in the cotton 
producing and manufacturing situation here 
and abroad, and the only hope of extermi- 
nating it or checking its onward march is 
thought by many to lie in the recently im- 
ported Guatemalan ant. 


The Discovery of the Ant 


A considerable amount of cotton 1s grown 
by the natives in the interior of Guatemala, 
and an agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who was on duty in Alta 
Vera Paz noted with surprise that the plant 
flourished in spite of the boll weevils which 
he found to be quite plentiful thereabout. 
The ignorant and superstitious Indian farm- 
ers would throw little or no light on the mat- 
ter, but it soon developed that they looked 
on a certain family of ants as their pro- 
tectors. ‘They made no effort to raise cotton 
unless these insects were present 1n force, for 
they knew that otherwise their crops would 
be destroyed by the weevils. They called 
the ants ‘‘keleps,” or ‘helpers,’ and ascribed 
to them a supernatural power over pests and 
disasters cf all kinds. Further investigations 
on the part of the agent showed that the vir- 
tue of the ants lay in their ability to kill the 
weevils, which are incased in hard shells, and 
thus rendered invulnerable to the attacks of 
most other insects. The ants did not go out 
of their way to find the weevils, the agent 
discovered, but made short work of every one 
they encountered. Their mode of attack was 
simple. With their strong front legs they 
| seized their victims around the body near the 

thorax, then, prying open with their mandi- 

bles the joint between the thorax and the 
| abdomen, exposed a vital spot into which 
| they plunged their stings, and the thing was 
done. The poison of the sting seemed to take 
immediate effect, causing first the paralysis 
and then the death of the weevils, the dead | 
bodies of which were forthwith eaten or 
dragged away to the ants’ nests. 





The First Importation 


A report of these facts to the Department 
of Agriculture resulted in the agent being 
instructed to collect and take to the weevil- 
ridden fields of Texas as many of the ants as 
he could conveniently carry. In following 
these orders he secured eighty-nine wide- | 
| mouthed bottles, ranging in size from three- | 

eighths of a quart toa quart. The bottoms | 
of these were covered with pebbles, and then 
cores of the ants’ nests were dug up and 
placed over the pebbles. On top of each nest 
was put enough loose clay to make the jar 
a little more than half full. The ants had 
demonstrated their aversion to strong light, 
thus showing a decided similarity to the | 
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AS EASY 
Needs Only a Little Thinking 

The food of childhood often decides 
whether one is to grow up well nourished 
and healthy or weak and sickly from im- 
proper food. 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other 
provided we get a proper start. 

A wise physician like the Denver Doc- 
tor who knew about food, can accomplish 
wonders provided the patient is willing 
to help and will eat only proper food. 

Speaking of this case the Mother said 
her little four year old boy was suffering 
from a peculiar derangement of the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys and his feet be- 
came so swollen he couldn't take a step. 
‘We called a Doctor who said at once we 
must be very careful as to his diet as im- 
proper food was the only cause of bis 
sickness. Sugar especially, he forbid. 

“So the Dr. made up a diet and the 
principal food he prescribed was Grape- 
Nuts and the boy, who was very fond of 
sweet things took the Grape-Nuts readily 
without adding any sugar. (Dr. explained 
that the sweet in Grape-Nuts is not at all 
like cane or beet sugar but is the natural 
sweet of the grains.) 

‘We saw big improvement inside a few 
days and now Grape-Nuts are almost his 
only food and he is once more a healthy, 
happy, rosy-cheeked youngster with every 
prospect to grow up into a strong healthy 
man.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the Nature 
sweet known as Post Sugar, not digested 
in the liver like ordinary sugar, but pre 
digested. Feed the youngsters a handful 
of Grape-Nuts when Nature demands 
sweet and prompts them to call for sugar. 

There's a reason. 

Get the little book ‘The Road to Well 
ville’ in each package 
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THOUSANDS have asked themselves this question. Few 
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termites, or white ants, and, as a concession | 


to this peculiarity, each jar was inclosed in 
a thick paper wrapper. The mouths were 
closed with cloths which permitted a more 
or less free circulation of air, but prevented 
the egress of the insects, and in this shape 
an army of about 4,000 was transported to 
Texas. 

The news of their coming preceded them, 
of course, and when the shipment reached 
Texas it was met with an injunction which 
had been secured by several cotton planters, 
on the ground that the new insect’ might 
prove to be a more dangerous enemy to plant 
life and to civilization generally than the 
weevil itself. The Department experts had 
convinced themselves that the ants were 
wholly carnivorous and not at all herbaceous, 
however, and the matter was finally adjusted 
in such a way as to permit the “planting”’ of 
the insects in the fields around the station 
which the Department maintains at Victoria, 
Texas, and from which the campaign against 
the weevil is being directed. Later several 
colonies were placed on farms in other parts 
of the State. 


The Ant Thrives in Texas 


It was feared that many of th. ants would 
die during the long journey from Guatemala, 
but, on the contrary, their number increased. 
A few succumbed to the confinement, and the 
unusual surroundings, but a great many more 
were brought into existence in the meantime. 
Moreover, the whole collection took to their 
new homes as if they had been accustomed 


to them all their lives. The earth in the | 


Texas cotton fields is considerably harder 
than that of Guatemala, and there was some 
doubt as to the ability of the emmets to bur- 
row into it. This was soon dispelled,*how- 
ever, as the first colony ‘‘planted” at Victoria 
penetrated to a depth of about fourteen 
inches during the first week. 

The agent who brought the ants from Gua- 
temala, Dr. O. F. Cook, could find them in 
only a very limited area in Alta Vera Paz, 
between Cajpon and Sepacuite. Recently 
it was unofficially reported that the same 
insect exists in other parts of Central and 
South America, and that it does a great deal 
of damage to vegetation. The experiments 
conducted by the Department, however, have 
demonstrated that the keleps harm neither 
cotton nor any other form of plant life. They 
are very partial to the nectar which is to be 
found on the cotton weed, but in acquiring 
this they do not injure the leaves in the 
slightest. In fact, nature has provided them 
with no means for the mastication of leaves. 
Their mandibles are very strong, but are only 
adapted to the use to which they are put on 
other insects. 

It is a remarkable fact that the ant shows 
no disposition to kill useful insects. It pre- 
fers the boll weevil to all other victims, but 
seems to get much satisfaction out of worst- 
ing common hillock ants and other bugs 
which in one way or another are injurious, 
including the boll worm and similar soft 
larva. At the same time, however, it dis- 
plays not the slightest animosity toward in- 
sects which 1t seems to know intuitively are 
friendly to the human race, like itself. 

The ant may be handled with impunity, its 
sting being too soft to penetrate human flesh 
or skin, even though the insect were evilly 
disposed. 

The ant does not always eat the weevils as 
soon as they are killed. Every nest has a 
sort of storehouse. 


The Home of the Ant 


The kelep, unlike many other big emmets, 
digs no large chambers or passageways tu 
serve as pitfalls for man and beast. Its nest 
usually consists ot from three to six cham- 
bers connected by quarter-inch tunnels, the 
whole extending from one to three feet under- 
ground. In one of the chambers there is al- 
ways to be found the hard parts of the 
weevils and other insects which have been 


eaten. Heads, wings, and other uneatable | 
parts are packed in indiscriminately and fre- | 


quently serve as a place of residence for two 


or three varieties of infinitesimal animals, | 
one of which is supposed to be a parasite of | 


the ant. 

The ant follows the example of the human 
residents of the tropical country whence it 
came by taking a siesta during the hot, bright 
part of the day, and working in the evening 
and early morning. 

The discovery of the ant promises much, 
but at least two important points must be 
decided before its practical and general value 
can be made evident. It may not be able to 
hibernate in Texas, and it may not propagate 


with sufficient rapidity to do good in any- | 


thing more than avery limited area. Months 
must necessarily elapse before the facts in 
these connections can be ascertained, and 
in the meantime the Department of Agricul- 
ture is advising farmers not to place tou much 
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reliance in the kelep, but to continue to wage | 


all other known methods of warfare against 
the pest which cost the cotton planters of 
Texas nearly $50,000,000 last year, according 
to statistics compiled by the Census Bureau. 
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For Safety 
in the delicate process of feeding infants, Borden’s Eagle 
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For Over Sixty Years 

An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs, Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success. It soothes the child, softens the Gums, 
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Continue to sweep 
with the old fash- 
ioned corn broom, 
because of the 
mistaken belief 
that it is more 
economical 
than the car- 
pet sweeper. 


BISSELL Sweeper 


will outlast fifty brooms, and then you will see 
its great economy. The very latest improved 
“Cyco” Bissell costs but from $2.50 to $4.00, 
whereas fifty corn brooms cost from $15.00 to 
$20 00. 

The foregoing 1s the saving of the Bissell in 
dollars and cents, but think of its more impor- 
tant saving and economy, in preserving your car- 
pets, curtains, draperies, as well as your health 
and energies. No clouds of dust, no back aches, 
no sore hands, no distressed feelings, when you 
use the Bissell, and 96 per cent less effort. 
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Summer Cottages 


M & M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Automobile Houses 
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Hunters’ Cabins 
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Made by automatic machinery where the wood 
grows, Better built and better looking than you 
can have constructed at home and at much less cost. 
Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. Con- 
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size of house. 
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NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
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Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you 
want and we will give you a delivered price at once. 
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630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Remington 


Typewriter 
reduces expenses by its great 
capacity for work and small cost 
of maintenance. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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written with conciseness and author- 
ity, deals with the matters of the 
hour, pertaining to Stock and Bond 
Investments. Upon request, your 
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15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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l 
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Ask for handsomely illustrated Brochure on 
Missouri Investments—sent Free. 
Testimonials from wealthy patrons furnished. 
Established in 1889—$3,250,000 on interest, 
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The Boy at the Mill 


EPRESENTATIVE WADE of Missouri 
tells a story to illustrate his views as to 
the time it will take to prosecute and 

abolish all the trusts of the country. A small 
boy he once knew went to a mill with a sack 
of grain. It was out on the prairie in Iowa. 
The boy became tired watching the slow 
turning of the stones, and, turning impatient- 
ly to the miller, asked: 

‘How long is this thing going to take? I 
am in a hurry.” 

“Oh,” replied the miller, ‘‘this is as fast as 
it can go.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ retorted the boy, “I can eat that 
flour faster than it is grinding there.” 

“You might,” quoth the miller, ‘‘but how 
long could you keep it up?” 

“I could keep it up,’’ the boy answered, 
‘until I starved to death.” 











His Three Titles 


HE way of a politician was illustrated by 
Senator Dietrich of Nebraska, who was 
asked by a friend in New York as to how 

he was getting along. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the Nebraskan, ‘‘the men 
whom I gave positions when I was Governor 
still call me Governor. Those whom I have 
helped since I was elected to the Senate call 
me Senator. The rest all call me ‘That damn 
ingrate.'. 1 guess lam doing as well as the 
average.”’ 


A Matter of Geography 


EPRESENTATIVE HEATWOLE of 

Minnesota was asked by a friend about 

a mutual acquaintance who lives in the 
Congressman’s district. 

‘Is he rich?”? was one query. 

“Well, that depends on geography,” said 
Mr. Heatwole. ‘Out at home we consider 
him very rich. He is worth about a million 
dollars. If he lived in New Jersey I suppose 
he would be thought fairly well-to-do, while 
if he lived in New York folks would be drop- 
ping dollars in his hat.” 


’ 


He Got a Prisoner 


HE soldier who knew no difference be- 
tween ‘“‘charge’’ and “‘retreat’’ is the 
theme of the latest tale of one of the 
solons of Congress. There was a raw recruit 
from the West who went into the army froin 
one of the Western States in 1861. He wasa 
big fellow who measured six feet and a half 
from sole to crown, and he left his corn plow 
in the field ‘because Lincoln wanted him to 
save the Union.’’ He was put in the awk- 
ward squad and taught to keep step for a 
day. He went back to the colonel and said, 
“I didn’t come down here to go hep, hep, hep, 
under the trees; [came down to wipe out the 
rebels; I want to fight.”’ 
He kept complaining, and one day an order 





came to capture a battery out on the hill a 
few miles away. The recruit was put on the 
firing line. Through the grass and the green 
tields.the men marched, and under the green 
trees where the birds sang, and up that hill in 
the face of death. Suddenly a great blazing 
fire of shot and canister came sweeping down 
into the little band, mowing them like grain 
before the sickle. Retreat was inevitable; 
the order was given, and the men dropped 
back down the hill. The recruit did not un- 
derstand the order, but kept going straight 
ahead. Under the cover of smoke and 













BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
WASHINGTON 


LITTLE STORIES OF WELL-KNOWN MEN 





guarded by a Providence that seems some. 
times to guard heroes on such occasions, he 
marched up behind a, gun, grabbed the gun. 
ner and marched down the hill. Down in a 
little clump of trees the colonel was gather. 
ing the few men who were not lying dead on 
the hillside. Dumfounded at the appear- 
ance of the recruit and his prisoner, the 
colonel called out: 

‘“Where the dickens did you get that man?” 

“I got him up on the top of the hill,” came 
the reply, ‘tand there is a gol-darned lot more 
of ’em if you’re a mind to go after ’em!"’ 


He had Good Reasons 


DMIRAL DEWEY tells of the case of 
an officer in the Navy who, after years 
in the service, proffered his resignation. 

The Navy Department was loath ‘to accept 
the resignation, for the reason that the off- 
cer in question was almost invaluable by 
virtue of his expert knowledge pertaining to 
ordnance matters. Nevertheless, the resig- 
nation was accepted, although the officer gave 
no reason therefor except that he wished to 
engage in business for himself. 

The Admiral and the retired officer hap- 
pening to meet one day last winter, the 
former inquired of his friend the reason for 
his sudden quitting of the service after so 
many years spent therein. ‘‘I thought you 
were devoted to the Navy,”’ said the Admiral. 

“So I am,” responded the other. ‘Aside 
from the smallness of the salary, there were 
four reasons for my resigning. 1’m getting 
along finely now.”’ 

‘Glad to hear it,’’ said the Admiral; “but 
what were your four reasons for resigning?” 

“A wife and three children,’’ was the re- 
tired man’s reply. 


The Desired Legal Procedure 


OVERNOR CHARLES B. AYCOCK of 

North Carolina, who was mentioned as 

a possible candidate for Vice-President 
on the Democratic ticket, illustrated a po- 
litical point during a campaign speech by 
telling of a young chap who went to see a 
lawyer: 

‘There is a fellow making love to my wife,” 
he said. ‘‘He takes her out riding, calls to 
see her when 1 am not at home as well as 
when I am there, sends her presents, writes 
letters to her, and pays no attention to me.” 

‘‘Why doesn’t your wife discourage him?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“She seems to like the cuss,’’ said the 
other. ‘She is always glad to see him, puts 
on her best clothes, and the other day I saw 
him a-kissing her. And she seemed tolike it.” 

‘You saw him kissing her and she didn’t 
object?”’ said the lawyer. ‘‘Well, we can get 
you a divorce without any trouble.” 

“Thunder!” said the husband. “I don’t 
want any divorce. I want an injunction.” 


His Qualifying Adjective 


ENATOR DEPEW tells how a Western 
Senator, who had not been in Washing- 
ton long enough to become familiar with 

its social ways, was introduced to a foreign 
diplomat. 

The diplomat, knowing that the Senate is 
the treaty-making power, was anxious to be 
friendly, and he was extremely gracious. He 
told the Senator that his name and fame had 


spread to Europe and said other pleasant: 


things to him. Then he asked, “Is your wife 
entertaining this winter?” 
‘Well, not very,’’ replied the Senator. 








SELF-ABASEMENT 


By CAROLYN WELLS 





wonder why I’m base and rude, 
And ugly-spoke and spiteful; 
When Lucy Prig’s so dreadful good, 
Respecting and politeful. 


I wonder why I’m full of sin, 
Fat, rosy-cheeked, and horrid; 
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I wonder why I am so vile, 
A sad and hopeless sinner; 

While Lucy Prig puts on such style, 
And sits up late to dinner. 


Oh, well, I s’pose I’m awful bad, 
But this one notion strikes me 
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And makes me feel a whole lot glad: 
’Most everybody likes me. 


While Lucy Prig is nice and thin, 
And has a pale, high forehead. 
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GINS FENCE.” Catalogue FREE. All styles 10c. to 50c. a foot. 
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Yours to Try 
for 30 Days 
We do not ask you to take our 
word for the wonderful excel- 


lence of 


The Gillette 


Safety Razor 


We are perfectly willing to demonstrate 
to you fully and convincingly its time- 
saving, comfort and cleanliness, and for 
that reason send it upon 80 Days Abso. 
lutely FREE Trial, permitting you to test it 
in your own home, at your own convenience. 
You will pronounco it the best razor that ever 
touched your face, as it means NO STROPPING 
OB HONING, Is always in a condition to use and 
gives you @ clean, velvet shave. The Gillette 
Safety Razor is 


24 Razors in One 


Each blade gives from tén to thirty shaves without hother 
if or attention. 


No Stropping or Honing 


New Blades inserted ina second. You have only to lather 
and shave. No matter how tender your face or how wiry 
your beard—no matter how nervous or unused to shaving 
you may be, in three minutes time your face will be as 
smooth as a babe’s—you'll shave in perfect comfort and 
without a scratch. Barber shops mean tedious waits and 
risk of infection. A Gillette Razor lasts for years. When 
you have used each of the edges until dull, return tous and 
we will give you six new blades in exchange at no cost to 
ou. 12 additional blades $1. Money back if not satis- 
ied after 80 days trial. 

: Ask your dealer—if he doesn’t sell it 
get him to correspond with us. 
Anyhow, write for our booklet. 

It’s full of interest and FREE. 


The Gillette Sales Co., 1615 Manhattan Bldg. Chicago 


sles Agents and Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties. 
Bee ee Continental Nat. Bank, Chicago; Dun’s and Bradstreets 




















































Chocolates 


and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 
Sold everywhere 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 











Clark’s Cruise of the *“*Arabic’”’ 
15,801 tons, one of the finest, largest and 
steadiest steamers in the Wor 


TOTHE ORIENT 


February 2 to April 13, 1905, 
Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, 
including shore excursions. 

Special Features: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 
19 days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, the Riviera, etc, Tickets good to stop over in Europe. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 118 Broadway, New York 


The Bell Odometer 


“Built to do Business” 
Records the Distance Traveled by 
Wheeled Vehicles of every descrip- 

tion, Rings a bell at the end of 
* Price $3.50 and up. 

Agents wanted. Write for Free Cat- 
alogue. Bell Odometer Works, 
Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

































sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a dozen; hotels 
S UA B and restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 
an order (serving one squab). There is 
good money breeding them; a flock snake country life 
* pay handsomely, Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH; 
t a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no night 
labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, ‘“ How to Make Money with 
Squabs,” and learn this rich industry. Plymouth Rock 

Bquab Company, 289 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





_ One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
GZxX- taire Puritan rose diamond ring, 
= solid-gold pattern, for selling 20 
wD packages Garfield Pepsin Gum, 
7S cibcentea paeinge. Send name; 
we mail gum. When sold send money; we mail ring. 7th 
ear. Hundreds of thousands pleased customers. Cata- 
oguct free showing many premiums. 

GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 600, MEADVILLE, PA. 


culture, the greatest money maker 
of the age! $1.00 per sq. ft. easily 
made. I started 4 years ago. Have 
sold $6000 worth. You can do as 


well. 1 tell you how for 5c. 1 expect a letter from you, write me today. 


T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 












SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 


Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk 
Portieres woven from Silk Rags, Rag Rugs woven from 
Woolen and Cotton Rags. Send for Pamphlet C. 

U.S. RUG & CARPET MFG. CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
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taught quickly. Growing demand for opera- 
tors. Good paying positions guaran grad- 
uates. Illustrated catalogue E. 

Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 7 Lebanon, Pas 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 

N SE N Gi Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Culture and Profits of Gin- 

seng FREE. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT - Box 523 - BREMEN, OHIO 














shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS IN 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


q Stone axe factories of prehistoric man found 
under the peat beds of County Antrim 


M*: W. J. KNOWLES has discovered sev- 
eral places near Cushendall in County 
_ Antrim, Ireland, where the ancient in- 
habitants appear to have located factories for 
making stone implements. The rocks used 
were of several varieties, but the one most in 
favor was a very hard rock of bluish color 
which is not native to the region, and shows 
evidences of having been brought there as 
bowlders by glacial action. Very likely these 
bowlders came from Scotland, although a 
mineralogical examination of them failed to 
show their geological origin. 

From these rocks the ancients chipped off 
flakes which were worked up into various im- 
plements, chiefly axes. Flakes in all stages 
of manufacture are found together with round 
hammer stones and others, which appear to 
have been chisels. The objects were first 
roughly blocked out, then chipped to some- 
thing like their final form, and finally finished 
by grinding, very likely on sandstone at the 
neighboring outcrops. Mr. Knowles has found 
nearly eight hundred whole axes, complete 
save for the grinding and polishing, besides 
large numbers of broken axes, half-finished 
implements, and unworked flakes. All of 
these materials occur on the clay, or even 
mixed with it, below the peat beds, showing 
that the workers must have lived in the earli- 
est part of the neolithic age. 


The removal of the present tax on alcohol 
would make its use possible for motors 


HERE is a very considerable demand for 
the removal of the excessive tax which 
is imposed in this country on alcohol 

used for commercial purposes. Aside from 
the large use of alcohol in chemical and tech- 
nical processes, it is finding a place as an ex- 
cellent fuel for motors. In the last competi- 
tion of the German Agricultural Society a 
number of alcohol motors were entered, show- 
ing an efficiency of 30.9 to 32.7 per cent, which 
means that of the potential energy of the 
alcohol used over 30 per cent was converted 
into mechanical work. This amount is about 
1o per cent higher than the efficiency of gaso- 
line motors, so that, although the heat equiv- 
alent of alcohol is much lower than that of 
gasoline, yet its actual value is nearly as 
great. Consequently, if alcohol could be ob- 
tained at a slightly lower price than gasoline, 
its use as a fuel for automobiles, etc., would 
be certain, because of its many advantages 
in point of safety, odor, etc. 

That ethyl alcohol can be produced at 
prices which would allow its use in motors 
is shown by the current price in Germany. 
In that country 5 per cent alcohol may be 
obtained at retail for about thirty-two cents 
per gallon, and in quantities of forty gallons 
the price is only about twenty cents. There 
is no apparent reason why we can not pro- 
duce alcohol as cheaply in this country, 
where imnmense quantities of corn and pota- 
toes may be soreadily grown. Indirectly 
the alcohol industry would be of great benefit 
to the farmers in affording them a ready mar- 
ket for their product. The tax of $2.08 per 
gallon on alcohol may be a wise measure in 
respect to the alcohol to be used in bever- 
ages, but the wisdom of its continuance on 
the product needed for other purposes is cer- 
tainly open to question. 


Experiments show that fish have a sense of 
hearing and are very sensitive to sound 


VERY fisherman is interested in the 

question of the sense of hearing in fishes. 

The observations which have been made 
by fishermen probably have considerable 
value; the books on fishing generally say 
that sounds, like talking, which produce no 
jarring of the water are not appreciated by 
fish, whereas stamping on the shores or bot- 
tom of a boat is readily noticed and responded 
to by them. The old story of the assembling 
of the trout in the fish ponds of one of the 
Austrian monasteries at the ringing of a bell 
is probably untrue. 

Actual scientific investigation of the sense 
of hearing in fish has led to somewhat di- 
vergent views. Kreidl removed the ears 
from goldfish, and, finding the animals re- 
sponsive to sounds, concluded that the skin 
is the organ of hearing in fish. Recent 
studies on the same species carried on at the 
Harvard Zoological Laboratory have shown 
that goldfish do respond to sounds when the 
sound waves are made to travel through the 
water. In these experiments a tuning-fork 
was made to vibrate on the wooden end of an 
aquarium, and the behavior of the fish noted. 
It was also shown by experiments in which 
the nerves to the skin and ears were made 
functionless that the organ of hearing is the 
ear and not the skin. A careful examination 
of Kreidl’s experiments showed that when 
he supposed that he had removed the ear he 
had really only removed the organ for the 
perception of equilibrium, the true ear being 
left behind in the bony skeleton of the head. 
Other investigators studying the behavior of 


other fishes have found that most of them | 
respond to sound stimuli, although the dog- | = 
fish seems to be an exception. It may be, of | * 


course, that the dogfish hears but does not 
give any visible response. 





T.S &T. Porcelain 


If you appreciate dainty and artistic dishes 
and de not care to pay the exorbitant prices 
asked for imported china, we invite your at- 
tention to “T. 8. & T. PORCELAIN.” This 
ware is the highest type of American China, 
both in quality and design and is made by 


the best equipped pottery in the country. 

The trade mark shown above is on the 
back of every piece of the genuine T. 8. & T. 
PORCELAIN. 

The dishes illustrated are exact reproduc- 
tions of our “Princess Dinner Set.” , 

Send us your dealer's name and we will 
send our “China Book H,”’ illustrating 100 
piece Princess Dinner Set in full colors and 
showing effective ways of displaying china. 
If vour dealer cannot supply you with T. 8, 
& T. PORCELAIN, order direct. We pre- 
pay freight east of the Mississippi, allowance 
made beyond. 

Send 10c for.postage and we will send free 
a little plate which shows the quality and 
design of this beautiful porcelain. 

We make the Little Hostess Dinner Set, a 
practical set for the children. 


TAYLOR SMITH & TAYLOR CO. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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MATISM 


y 


Tartarlithine 


is not only the best rem- 
edy for rheumatism, but 
is the only remedy that 
aets quickly, yet does not 
upset the stomach nor 
affect the heart’s action. 
It is pleasant to take. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians.of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN ‘STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co 








Macy's Catalogue ; 





Ready for waiing Sent Free 


F you want to buy your goods RIGHT, send for it. Macy’s 
| is the largest store under one roof in the world. New 
York supplies the fashions and best bargains for the stores 
of America—and Macy’s is New York’s Leading Store. Is it 
worth while for you to buy direct? Enough said—excepting 
that this new Catalogue is the best one we ever issued. Get it. 


R.H. Macy & Co., *sirsiissns’ New York 














A Wonderful Chance for Live 
Men Everywhere 


If ‘here are any of the readers of this paper 
who would be interested in a clean, legitimate, 
high class proposition that will earn for them 
anywhere from $20.00 to $50.00 per week, please 
ask them to cut this notice out and mail it to us. 
We will send them full particulars of our offer 
which is very unusual and will appeal to ambi- 
tious men everywhere. No matter what your 
present occupation may be, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate our offer. This is no cheap fake or 
unreliable proposition, we do not offer something 
for nothing; we have no extravagant claims to 
make, we don’t want to sell you an “‘outfit,’”’ but 
the proposition we have for an energetic, ambi- 
tious man who is willing to give a fair measure of 
work for good pay, better than he could earn at 
almost anything else, issuch that we advise every 
man to write us. Our proposition cannot be sat- 
isfactorily presented in a small notice, but if you 
are interested, want to improve your present 
position and get into a high class paying business, 
don’t hesitate, but cut this notice out and mail to 
us today with your name and address. Address 

AMERICAN WooLEN MILs Company, 








Washington Blvd. and Union St., Chicago, Ill. 





“It’s nice to know 


How far you go” 
VEEDER ODOMETERS TELL 
E TLY 


é 


For Automobiles, Carriages, Bicycles 


and Motorcycles. Attaching brackets 
for all popular Motor cars, ready to 
slip right on. Send for Booklet. 
THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 3 Sargeant St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Makers of Cyclmeters, Odometers, Tach 
ometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 

















The Blasius 
is pre-eminently the piano for those in love 
with music. A piano of surpassing purity of 
tone: Clear and sonorous; of that exquisite 
velvety quality sometimes heard in bells of 
great weight. An ideal tone—a tone con- 
stantly sought after, but seldom produced, 
You can buy The Blasius by mail 
first having it sent on trial and satisfying yourself 
of its superiority. Write for engravings and pic- 
tures of the new styles, from which to make your 
selections. Payments to suit your convenience. 


1008 
Chestnut St. Brasiu & Philadelphia 











Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of un- 
happiness, ill-health, sickly 
children, and divorce is ad- 
mitted by physicians and 
shown by court records to 
be ignorance of the laws of 
self and sex? 








Sexology 


ILLUSTRATED 
Contains in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A.M., M.D. 


New Edition. Enlarged and Illustrated. Rich Cloth 
Binding. Full gold stamp. $2.00, 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE. 









PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W, Philadelphia 


























Are you looking 
out for the future welfare of your family in case | 
something should happen to you? Hadn’t you 
better make proper provision? 

Get our booklet, ‘“‘The How and the Why.” 


We insure by mail 
= PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 
4 Free. P. Hanxotp Hayss, Buffalo, N. Y. 









Turns down like gas. Fits your fix- 


tures the same as a common electric bulb, 
Low cost. Sold by all dealers or direct 
from factory. Name Hylo in every buib 
Insist on the genuine. Send stat 


ALP for 
‘How to Read Your Meter.” The Phelps 
Co., 39 Rowland St.,Detroit,Mich. 











ASTHMA CURED AT HOME. Information free 


Ad 
dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo. N. Y, 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 


Because it cam be 


prepared In over 
£90 different 
wal]s. 


It is thoroughly 
maleley. 4-1/4 and 
ready for 11- 
Slant use. 


y : 
STASONABLE DELICACY 
y @ Shredded Whole S45 
heat Biscuit, peaches “= 
= and cream are a great treat to 
the palate. The juice of the fruit is 


ee 
a 
ry 
= 
nl 


a valuable regulator of the system, and the === 
crisp, nutty-flavored filaments of the wheat 

/ temper the sweetness of the dish and give it 

. a delicious and satisfying flavor. 


T ORC: 
2 7 AS 5 WITH CHEESE. 


RISCUIT™ 


are easily digested by the most delicate stomachs 

and supply, in proper proportion, every element 

the human body requires to maintain health and 
strength. 


Shredded Whole Wheat is the only food, made 
from wheat, that is porous, light and short without 
the use of yeast, fats or chemicals of any kind.\ 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is the 
standard all-day cereal and may be served with milk or 
cream or in combination with fruits, preserves or 
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vegetables. = _ 
CHEESE. : 


a 


Triscuit, The New Toast, is used as bread; toast, ee age Xe 
Se Ye ; 


crackers or wafers. Try Triscuit spread with butter or 


cheese. ‘‘Make Triscuit your Daily Bread.” 
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TRISCUIT WITH CHEESE 


| The Natural Food Company, 


Makers of Shredded 
Whole Wheat Products 


Niagara Falls, New York. 
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VOLUME XXXIII NUMBER 23 PRICE 10 CENTS 











Collier's for September 3 1904 

















HAYNES 


Light Touring 
Car, $1,450 





Tonneau, 


$2,550 AUTOMOBILES 


TONNEAU, $2,550 


the 100% “‘always winning’’ record of the 
Com pare Haynes Cars in over 20 official contests 

. with the best average of any other make. 
That will show - conclusively the immense superiority of Haynes 
Cars for perfect service in practical use. Take the best average. 
Buy a Haynes. A few cars ready for immediate delivery. 


A Record of Exceptional Superiority in the St. Louis Tour just added to our list 








GET THE CATALOGUE 
HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America. Members of the Assn. of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
Branch Stores, 1420 Michigan Ave., Chicago, and 1715 Broadway, New York 


Boston . . . Geo. M. Brown, 43 Co »ylumbus Ave. TOLEDO, - Toledo Motor Car Co. 
Los ANGELES. . . J. A. Rosesteel PHIL SeeLeeth ” Rose Auto. Co., 262 No. Broad St. 
BUFFALO, Buffalo Auto . Exe ‘change, ‘01 Franklin St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Pacific States Auto. Co., 


217 Ellis St. 
























A Modern Gasoline Car. Every feature up-to-date. 
Full POPE quality and reliability; 10 H. Pe $2 200. 
Without Tonneau, ‘$1,050. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


The most for the least money. Every modern essential. The high- 
grade, low priced, Gasoline Runabout; 6 H. P. Price, $650. 


ALL READY FOR DELIVERY 


“RANCHES : New York, 12 Warren St.; Tria i dence, R.I., 15 Snow St. ; 
Washington, D.C.,819-l4th St.. N.W.; 

Philadelphia, Pa., 909 Arch 
San Franci: 














MEMBERS ASSOCIATION LICENSED AUTOMOBILE 
Ma NUFACTURERS. 
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